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Ladies’ Bridal and Walking Suits, 
Figs, 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Wuirte Gros Grain Bripat Dress. 
This white gros grain dress is trimmed with 
pleated ruffles of the material, white lace, and 
‘orange blossoms. ‘The back breadths of the 
skirt are arranged in a puff. Wreath of orange 
blossoms, Silk tulle veil. 
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Fig. 1.—Wuirr Gros Grain 
Bripay Dress. 
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Fig. 2,—Suir. ror Girt FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1873. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt From 7 TO 9 YEARS 
oup. ‘The skirt and sleeveless jacket of this 
suit are made of black velvet. The jacket is 
trimmed with grelots. The over-skirt and high 
waist of blue and white striped foulard are 
trimmed with pleated ruffles of the material and 
with bows of blue gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Wuite Satin Bripay Dress, This 


dress with long train and heart-shaped waist is | line of the under part. 
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Fig. 3.—Wuitr Satin Brivart Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 37-41. 


made of white satin. ‘The waist is trimmed with 
revers of point lace and satin folds. Point lace 
under-sleeves. Wreath and bouquet of natural 
orange blossoms. Silk tulle veil. For the waist 
cut of satin and silk lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 37 and 38, Supplement, two whole pieces 
from Fig. 41, and one whole piece from Fig. 39. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 40, observing the out- 
Having basted the ma- 
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Fig. 4.—Wuite Farris Bripap 
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For pattern see Supplement. No. X., Figs. 42-46. 


- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


terial on the lining, sew up the darts in the 
fronts, join the back, side forms, and fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, and fur- 
nish the waist with buttons and button-holes for 
closing. Face the bottom of the waist with a 
strip of the material seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and cord the neck of the waist. Join the 
upper and under parts of the sleeves from 36 to 
37 and from 38 to 39, set on the trimmed cuffs 
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according to the corresponding figures and signs, 
and soe the sleeves into the corded armholes, 
bringing 89 on 39 on the fronts. White satin 
belt with bow. 

Fig. 4.—Warre Fame Brrpat Dress. 
This dress is made of white faille; the trim- 
ming consists of box-pleated ruffles and folds 
of the material. The folds and the sleeve epau- 
lets are braided with fine white silk cord. The 
back breadths of the skirt are draped as shown 
by the illustration. Wreath with trailing vines 
of orange blossoms. Silk tulle veil. To make 
the waist cut of gros grain and lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 42-44 and 46, Supplement, and 
one piece from Fig. 45. Cut the sleeves from 
Fig. 40, No. IX., of the present Supplement. 
Having sewed up the dartgin the fronts, face 
the right front with a strip of silk an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and furnish it with button- 
holes. Set the left front from the neck to the 
bottom of the waist into a double fly an inch and 
three-quarters wide, which is furnished with but- 
tons, Join the back, side forms, and fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, cut a slit 
in the back along the double line to *, and face 
the bottom of the-waist with a strip of silk an 
inch and three-quarters wide. Set the neck of 
the waist into a double standing collar seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. Sew on the trimming 
as shown by the illustration and partly indicated 
on the pattern. Having trimmed the sleeves, 
set them into the armholes, at the same time 
sewing in the trimmed epaulets according to 
the corresponding figures. 

Fig. 5.—Lapy’s WaLk1NG Suit. Gray gros 
grain dress with ruffles of the material. ‘The 
Dolman of steel blue vigogne is trimmed with a 
braiding of soutache, silk fringe, cord loops, and 
passementerie- agrafes. Velvet hat, trimmed 
with ribbon, feathers, and lace. 
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> Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be published gra- 
tuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a further installment of Lorp 
Lytrton’s new and fascinating Novel, 


“THE PARISIANS,” 


a work which recalls the best days of 
the author of “The Caxtons” and “ My 
Novel.” ° 





1B A Cut Paper Pattern of a Sleeveless 
Jacket Walking Suit will be published with our 
next Number. 

3 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
Suits; Confirmation and First Communion 
Dresses; Mantelets, Dolmans, Fichus, Fichu-Col- 
lars ; Pas. terie Trimmings for Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Lingerie, etc., together with choice lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions. 








FAMILY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
.. 


HOW TO CHOOSE LAMB. 


HE different parts of lamb are called by 
the same names as the same parts of 
mutton. It is generally sold by quarters 
or halves. The fore-half, or fore-saddle, is 
often roasted, and makes an excellent and 
delicate dish. The breast makes a very good 
and handsome dish, called épigramme. The 
best lamb is known by the same indications 
as those described for mutton. 

Lamb is considered best between three 
and twelve months old. It is called spring 
lamb when between five and thirteen weeks. 
Spring lamb is considered best when ten 
weeks old. It is found in the markets as 
early as April, but is not very good until the 
middle of May. 

The lambs coming from the common breeds 
seem to be the best ; those coming from ani- 
mals having the finest wool are not as much 
praised—such as the merino breed. 

Kid-lamb does not differ from lamb in ten- 
derness, but it does in appearance and flavor. 
The leg of kid-lamb is elongated and flat at 
the larger end, while that of lamb is short 
and thick. Kid is liked by many, but the 
public will generally agree with a lady friend 
who once said to us, “I do not object to eat- 
ing kid, but I object to paying lamb price 
for it.” 

PORE. 


When good, the meat looks fresh and is 
soft; the lean has a reddish hue, and the fat 
is white. The rindis thin and tender. When 
spots or small lumps of a whitish-pinky hue 
are found in the meat it is unfit for use. 

The roasting pieces of pork are the leg, 
the loin, the shoulder, the fore-quarter, and 
the chine, or ribs. 

Chops and steaks are taken from the chine 
and loin pieces. The tenderloins are gen- 
erally sold separately. 





SUCKING PIG. 


The best are generally very short and very 
fat. The fat is very tender. 


POULTRY. 


A dry-picked fowl is better than a scalded 
one. Aspring chicken should never be scald- 
ed; it is spoiled thereby. Young chickens 
are called broilers—the hens until they are 
about ten months, or until they begin to lay ; 
the roosters until they are six or eight months 
old, according to breed. 

As soon as a young hen has laid, the open- 
ing under the rump is redder and more open 
than before. The fat of the best chickens 
has a pale yellowish hue, the flesh is white, 
and the feet are smooth and soft. The cock 
is known by its smooth and short spurs. A 
stiff rump is a sign of freshness. When not 
fresh the part immediately under the rump 
has a dark, bluish appearance. 

Another way of ascertaining if a chicken 
is young is by pressing the rear end of the 
breast-bone inward; if it bends easily, the 
chicken is young. The legs and feet of old 
chickens are rough to the touch. 

Every edible bird, domestic or wild, when 
young has the lower part of the legs, the feet, 
and even the under part of the feet, soft, 
which parts are invariably rough to the 
touch when the bird is old. 

Capons are easily known by the long feath- 
ers on their necks, that are left on as a kind 
of certificate of identity. They are much 
more plump and fat than other fowls; the 
breast, especially, is very large and thick. 
The comb, which is cut when the bird is al- 
tered, turns pale and looks faded. The head 
is smaller than that of other fowls, but their 
spurs are shorter and rather soft, and their 
claws long. 

Birds called slips are often sold to the un- 
initiated for capons. Although they are good 
fowls, still they are very inferior to capons. 

It is more difficult to select fowls when in 
a frozen state, but with a little experience, 
and the above explanations, it will be found 
comparatively easy. As a general guide, in- 
ferior poultry, even when frozen, is slimy to 
the touch, and much more so when partly or 
wholly thawed. 

We must remark that a short spur is not 
always a sign of tender age in cocks. Some 
farmers very innocently cut that leg orna- 
ment in such way that after a while, al- 
though the bird be four or five years old, the 
spur will look as if it were just beginning to 
grow. 

TURKEYS. 


A good and young turkey is known by the 
same indications as given for poultry. The 
legs of young turkeys are generally black. 
An old hen-turkey has the legs rough, and 
of a reddish hue; the cock has long spurs. 
The fattest, those with short necks, a broad, 
thick breast, and a white skin, are the best. 
When fresh, the legs are flexible enough, but 
they get stiff as the bird gets seasoned. 

Saturday-evening turkeys are made with 
old hens and old roosters, and commonly sold 
to confident buyers in this way : two or more 
market boys take possession of a closed stand 
rather late on Saturday evenings; they have 
their goods in a basket or box, and each is 
holding a fowl that he shows for and calls a 
young turkey, holding the head in one hand 
and the legs in the other, crying loudly, 
“Young turkeys for a pound” (stat- 
ing the price), “head and legs off,” with oth- 
er remarks, such as, “ We offer them at that 
low price because it is late,” “because we 
want to close,” etc. 

Unsuspecting women, attracted by the low 
price they are offered at (head and legs not 
weighed), stop to look at them, and in less 
time than it takes to say it, the head and 
legs are chopped off, the bird is weighed, the 
whole price announced, and before the wom- 
an has had time to say a word the bird is in 
her basket. Half bewildered at the celerity 
with which the whole process has been gone 
through, and startled by the small sum she 
has to pay for a turkey, at least nine out of 
ten pay and move along, conscious of having 
made a good bargain. 





DUCKS. 


Domestic ducks are almost always better 
than wild ones, and, on an average, of a good 
flavor. Like other birds or animals, the ist- 
ter they are the better the meat. 

Select them with a large, full breast. ‘Uhe 
lower part of the iegs of young ducks is soft ; 
so isthe web. Holding %he bird by the un- 
der bill, if very young, it will break; if it 
only bends, it is a little older, but just as 
good. The joints of the legs also break eas- 
ily when the bird is young. 

Amateurs of ducklings prefer them just 
when their wings begin to overlap when 
alive. 

We shall speak of wild-ducks in future 
numbers. 

GEESE. 


Young and good geese are known by the 
same indications as explained for ducks. 
The younger they are the more down they 








have. In getting old the skin becomes 
white, and the legs, which were yellowish, 
turn to red. The legs remain flexible as 
long as they are fresh. 





DISEASE OR DEMONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


hear of illness around us every day. 
Nay, in some dim and distant past, 
some vague remote Egyptian antiquity, we 
seem to see a vision of scarlet fever and 
whooping-cough, of chicken-pox and mea- 
sles, and vaccination and pennyroyal tea, 
and housing and petting, in which we our- 
selves have played a prominent part. But 
strong with inherited vigor and country 
air, and wholesome lack of training, and 
free, wild, generous living, you have grown 
up, dear friend, in robust, not to say defiant, 
health, and have carried all along your man- 
hood or womanhood an indomitable, irre- 
pressible physical force.and activity which 
have, perhaps, even surged over upon your 
mental characteristics, and made you the 
least in the world arrogant, scornful, exact- 
ing, exultant, where you otherwise would 
have been, let us hope, the very pink of 
meekness and modesty. 

Ah! good friend, exult no more. Even 
for you Nemesis waits. Even you are ap- 
proaching your boundary lines, though you 
know it not, or ever were aware that for 
you existed limitations. 

So you go plunging through the snows 
and paddling through the “slush” of our 
unrelenting winters, intent upon having all 
things ready for a grand Christmas, and a 
closing up for the winter, and never heed 
the obstacles. Obstacles are made not to 
be counted but surmounted., Each day has 
its visit, its business, its excursion, its en- 
gagement, and if the day come with blind- 
ing sleet, or whirling snow, or icy rain, so 
much the worse for rain and sleet and snow, 
but away you go. There has never occurred 
to you the possibility of being beaten in any 
contest whatever. What said General Up- 
TON when the committee suggested that in 
his work on tactics were to be found no 
rules for the arrangement of a surrender? 
“That, Sir, is a thing which should never 
be provided for in an American army!” 
Bravo, General Upton! 

So comes the night before Christmas-eve, 
and your visits are all made, and your Christ- 
mas-tree is planted in its pot and hidden in 
the cellar, to await its surprise, and your 
pop-corn parceled in pink bags, and your 
candy in white ones, and your oranges are 
strung, ready for their final suspense, and 
your drawers and closets crammed with 
mysterious parcels wrapped in tissue-paper, 
and the Christmas turkey and pies and pud- 
dings are in an encouraging state of for- 
wardness, and you go to bed with the de- 
lightful consciousness of being well “up to 
time,” and in fifteen minutes are surprised 
that instead of finding it morning it is still 
the same day you went to bed, and you are, 
moreover, aware of your left shoulder. Un- 
happy! the only health is unconsciousness. 
Your intangible idea develops into a distinct 
ache in the top of that dreadful left shoul- 
der, which no change of position, no deter- 
mination to fix your mind on some other 
subject, will remove. You make Herculean 
efforts to forget that shoulder, but in vain. 
The ache resolves itself into a well-defined 
pain, and the pain becomes adventurous, 
and organizes exploring expeditions north- 
ward and southward, eastward and west- 
ward, and your time is beguiled by the 
lively interest you take in its progress and 
enterprises. Now your chest seems a great 
cave full of stalagmites and stalactites, and 
the stalagmites and stalactites are all lumi- 
nous, brilliant, cr;stallized pain. Now it is 
a little imp alight on your shoulder, clutch- 
ing it harder and harder, and a whole legion 


| of little imps pour after him, and spin down 


your ne.ves, and follow along every avenue 
of sense and blood and breath, gnawing, 
cnawing, gnawing with monotonous per- 
sistence and ever-growing power. From 
force of habit you fall asleep, and are star- 
tled awake again, and still those imps are at 
it, It was amusing for a while, but it pres- 
ently becomes tiresome, and then exasper- 
ating. There is a point beyond which even 
novelty ceases to interest, and the ice-cold 
night was never so mighty. It broods over 
you like a pall, discouraging, deadening. 
And the little imps have so possessed them- 
selves of you that they have fairly driven 
you out of your strongholds. You dare not 
go down into your own lungs, but only hang 
on to breath by your eyelids, and every short, 
shallow gasp is a sharp pain. But you bat- 
tle through the night with fitful sleep, and 
weary, wondering waking, thinking long- 
ingly of sunshine and the register, and 
promising yourself to give the imps a sweat 
if ever daylight comes. Daylight does come 
and sunshine, and the register and the blaz- 
ing wood fire, and mustard and hot iron, and 
those little malignant fiends carry the day 
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over them all, dancing and raving and ra- 
ging through your astonished blood. 

Till somebody suggests the doctor. The 
doctor! It is an absurd idea. A doctor is 
for sickness. Can a doctor cast out devils? 
Sickness is—well, you don’t know exactly 
what, seeing you never had it, but certainly 
not this. This is a horde of minute, riotous 
evil spirits, reckless, spiteful, mocking mor- 
sels of demons, that have entered into you, 
and are holding high carnival. But they 
so occupy your time and attention that you 
make no effective opposition to any plans 
or proposals of the outside world, and so 
presently the doctor appears upon the scene, 
and the outside world somehow begins to 
buzz and darken into a dream, a twilight, a 
sea of unreality, over which the phantoms 
of familiar friends loom unreally, but whose 
doubtful expanse is broken by solid islands 
of mustard and poultice, and batting and 
bitterness, and across whose sombre silence 
shoot gleams of drollery and grotesque, de- 
mure, fantastic fun. And there is time no 
longer, nor any division of day and night, 
until a time, times, and the dividing of 
time. 

And this is a “ fit of sickness.” You were 
never more amazed in your life. Out of the 
dark, doubtful sea you are dragged to the 
dry land of faint but real life, and behold 
the little imps are beaten off, shut and 
sealed in the caverns whence they swarmed, 
and there never were any imps, and their 
name was Pneumonia; and you see the light 
that it is good, and you can divide the light 
from the darkness, as in the beginning, and 
you call the light Day, and the darkness 
you call Night. 

But to think that you, the unassailable, 
have had “a fit of sickness!” And that this 
is it! And that this strange, bewildering, 
absorbing, altogether unimaginable experi- 
ence has been going on around you from 
the foundation of the world, and you had 
no more idea of it or what it was like than 
if you had been founded in another world! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


‘RANGE blossom” faille, of the cream-tint- 

ed whiteness of the flower in its perfec- 
tion, is the superb fabric of bridal dresses for 
the spring weddings that occur soon after East- 
er. French fancy rejects all elaborate laces for 
brides’ dresses, and suggests as more congruous 
for this last dress of girlhood simple ruches and 
plissés of dainty Malines tulle, with many gar- 
lands of orange blossoms. For this dress of 
silk, tulle, and flowers the design is a trained 
skirt, with high basque, or else low Greek cor- 
sage. The dimensions of the skirt are two yards 
for its greatest length, and five and a half for its 
width at the foot. It may be left in plain soft 
richly flowing folds, or as elaborately trimmed 
as the wearer chooses, but all over-skirts, except 
the merest aprons, are now omitted, as the sash 
and veil form ample drapery. The basque cor- 
sage, edged with double cords, has a high Medi- 
ci fraise of tulle around the pointed neck, and 
antique sleeves, tight to the elbow, with triple 
flounces of tulle below; an orange cluster is in 
the bosom, a vine droops from the left shoulder 
to the waist, and the’sash is of double faille and 
tulle. A dress in French taste is of white Otto- 
man silk, with low corsage, deeply pointed, and 
a Grecian bertha of Malines tulle with silk folds. 
Around the train is a wide flounce, with a tulle 
ruche above and below it, headed by a garland, 
five yards long, made of orange flowers and pink- 
white roses with dark buds; narrow gathered 
flounces veiled with tulle and headed by garlands 
are arranged in curves on the front breadth, and 
a ruffle and garland sweep down from the waist 
on each side, and are met by bouquets with trail- 
The waist has a bouquet in front, 
and a long spray on the shoulder. The new 
coiffure is not a wreath, but a cluster, worn high 
on the left side, with a vine among the finger 
puffs, and a long spray drooping behind. Such 


~** sets” of flowers, including garlands, cost from 


$75 to $100. The veil is also of Malines, three 
and a half yards wide, and this width forms the 
length of the veil. The price, completed, is about 
$15. For weddings in June, the month of roses, 
are poetic dresses of embroidered muslin, bdanc 
mat, as the French say, imported for $50 the 
robe, and it may be prosaically added that these 
will serve afterward as over dresses for colored 
silk. Some lace, usually Valenciennes, must be 
used with these; the low round Josephine cor- 
sage is in keeping with its simplicity, and a white 
watered ribbon sash completes a dress that is 
within the reach of brides of limited means. 
The orange flowers necessary are merely a coif- 
fure and corsage bouquet ; very fine creamy blos- 
som sets cost from $18 to $25; whiter sets, 
mostly of chalky buds, cost from $5 to $11 ; very 
pretty garlands of bud and blossom are $2 50 
a yard. Lemon blossoms, bridal spiral, and the 
starry jasmine are mingled with orange flowers. 
Bride-maids’ dresses are of Chambéry gauze or 
tulle, with garlands of different flowers on each 
dress, and sashes of two colors found in the flow- 
ers. A pretty garland for an apron front is pink 
roses with a fringe of bluebells; the sash is of 
palest blue, lined with rose-color. 

The traveling dress added to spring trous- 
seaux, and which serves usually for ‘‘second 
best” street suit, is a polonaise with simply 
trimmed skirt of camel’s-hair serge, natural 
gray or brown, worth from $2 to $4 a yard ; 
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or else a silk skirt with a Sicilienne polonaise, 
in any of the stylish green shades, such as moss, 
souchong, olive, sage, or bronze. Where econ- 
omy is an object, fine poplins are used in the 
colors just named, and in blue-gray associated 
with Napoleon blue almost as dark as plum-col- 
or. ‘The bonnet is a Rabagas of the dress ma- 
terial, with silk folds, a rose cluster, and aigrette, 
or else a pretty Rubens round hat of black or 
white straw, with folded scarf of silk matching 
the dress, and a shaded ostrich plume. The 
veil is polka-dotted Brussels net with Spanish 
lace border, or else a gray grenadine finished 
with fringe around the edge, and fastened by a 
silver dagger. For church and visiting dresses 
are the Ophelia, réséda, blue-gray, and black 
silk costumes. The colored suits are of two 
shades, with sleeveless jackets, and with bon- 
nets te match. Black silk suits have black 
cashmere mantillas rich with lace, insertion, 
and jet, and will be worn with a chip or straw 
bonnet almost covered with flowers. 

For house dresses the princesse dress may be 
put on in the morning and worn deep into the 
afternoon. This is a graceful close-fitting Ga- 
brielle with waist and skirt cut in one, is button- 
ed down before, sometimes has a vest added in 
front, has large square pockets, and is slightly 
trained. A pretty model is fine gray poplin 
with a vest and deep cuffs of lilac silk; also 
clusters of silk flounces that come up very high 
in front and recede on each side, coming to a 
point behind. Down the back is a row of large 
bows of silk arranged like a Watteau. A din- 
ner dress for a bride is of two gray shades, pearl 
and mastic, with rose facings. The shapely 
basque with tight-sleeves is trimmed with white 
duchesse lace. The demi-train has flounces, 
large revers on the sides, tablier ruffles, and a 
sash in which the three shades appear. An 
evening dress for a blonde bride, that would also 
suit a brunette, is of faded-rose silk trimmed 
with deeper rose. This has a square-necked 
basque with antique sleeves ; two rows of Valen- 
ciennes trim the neck and sleeves, while the 
basque is stylishly edged with cords of the two 
shades. The train has an apron simply corded, 
and a panier puff held up by a sash. A dress 
worn at the wedding by the bride’s mother is of 
= brocade, with a flounce of black Chantilly 

ce. 

Among other trousseau dresses in preparation 
for spring are the new foulards of dark gray, 
brown, and blue for house or street; and for 
midsummer are black grenadines, with batistes, 
linens, and soft-finished percales. Piqués are 
not liked as well as formerly, as they are thick, 
warm, and wash yellow; thinner white goods, 
book-muslin, bishop’s lawn, nansook in cross- 
bars, and polka-dotted Swiss muslins, with other 
antiquated soft fabrics, are to be used instead. 


SUMMER SUITS. 


Correspondents who ask instructions for sum- 
mer dresses to be made during the quiet of Lent 
will find their answers in this column. Among 
the wash suits imported thin batistes are seen in 
the greatest numbers. These are usually of flax 
gray or écru shades, and are made with a belted 

lonaise and flounced skirt ; sometimes the po- 

onaise has lace-like stripes, or else stripes of 
color, and is often in clouded figures like gauze ; 
the skirt is of plain batiste trimmed with striped 
flounces. Ruffles and bands of batiste embroid- 
ered by machinery in brown, white, and black 
are much used for trimming; écru yak lace is 
used in abundance, and there is a caprice for 
trimming batiste with the peacock and Napoleon 
blues that come to the surface so conspicuously 
this season. Immense pearl buttons, dead gilt 
buttons, and pearl slides and buckles are on 
these suits. Darkest brown facings are again 
used with batistes. A charming suit of plain 
écru has a deep bias Spanish flounce edged with 
two narrow ruffles, one pleated, the other gath- 
ered, and headed by one ruffle. The polonaise 
with inch-wide lace-like stripes is loose and belt- 
ed with a brown silk belt fastened by a bow on 
the left of the front, from which falls a looped 
sash on one side of the back. Two tiny pointed 
collars, the upper one of brown silk, the lower 
of batiste, trim the neck. Flowing sleeves tied 
up at the elbow by brown ribbons; and a cuff of 
many folds of batiste is inserted when it is neces- 
sary to wear closed sleeves. Large brown silk 
buttons, and a fraise of Swiss muslin edged with 
Valenciennes. Other batiste polonaises are 
wrought all over with white machine embroidery; 
Watteau bows and sashes of peacock blue rib- 
bon and écru lace jabots complete them. 


LINEN SUITS. 


Thick gray linen suits have French blouse- 
waists and simple over-skirts, trimmed with bias 
bands piped with white or deep blue linen. A 
deep kilt pleating is on the lower skirt. A small 
fichu trimmed with folds is the wrap; large 
blue buttons fasten the blouse. Other linen suits 
have pulonaises with simple basque backs, and 
fall open from the waist down to disclose the 
skirt, trimmed across the front with twelve bias 
bands two inches wide, piped on each side with 
a tiny fold of white linen; the same bias band 
extends down the front seams. On the back 
breadths is a plain side pleating, with a narrow 
gathered ruffle below. 


TURKISH TOWELING SUITS. 


Suits of gray and brown Turkish toweling 
stuff with rough sponge-like stripes have dou- 
ble-breasted polonaises, cut with low revers at 
the throat, and are to be worn over white habit 
shirts. Square pockets are on the front, and 
there are two rows of silver buttons down the 
front. The skirt has a deep Spanish flounce, 
with narrow gathered ruffle at the top and bot- 
tom. Russia leather belts with silver chate- 


THE ROBESPIERRE CHEMISETTE. 


A novelty for morning lingerie is the Robes- 
pierre chemisette, of striped percale. This is a 
double-breasted front with two rows of large 
pearl buttons, and an English collar turned over 
and low-throated in front, with a standing band 
behind. The under-sleeves have very flaring 
cuffs, fastened by four buttons. It is to serve as 
a habit shirt, and comes in stripes of blue, ma- 
roon, and cherry with white; also in Roman 
striped percales. For more dressy occasions are 
fichu-collars of soft turquoise silk folds and lace, 
with very high fraises of Valenciennes. 


BREAKFAST CAPS AND SPANISH VEILS. 


The most becoming breakfast caps for young 
matrons are long pointed crowns of Swiss muslin, 
finished with a pleated frill edged with Valen- 
ciennes, A cunning little bow with ends turned 
up is made of two shades of blue, réséda, rose, 
or olive ribbon, and perked up on the left side. 
These cost from $6 50 to $10, and are made in 
Paris. High Normandy crowns are on caps for 
short round faces. Lace coronets with ribbon 
loops and a wreath of fine flowers are shown for 
dressy caps for more elderly ladies. The lace is 
either blonde or fine Malines. 

Spanish veils for carriage and opera coiffures 
are imported from Virot’s and other French mil- 
liners. They are made of Spanish blonde edged 
with lace. This lace is first attached to a coronet 
of watered ribbon, in which a single rose is set. 
The veil then drapes the coiffure, falls low on 
the shoulders, and is fastened on the bosom by 
a rose, or else the ends are thrown over the 
shoulders and finished with white fleecy tassels. 
Price from $15 to $20. 





NEW SASHES AND NECK-TIES. 


New sashes of thin armure silk with brocaded 
ends and elaborate tassel fringe are imported, 
with neck-ties to match. These are in turquoise, 
peacock, soft rose, and other pale faded tints. 
Watered sash ribbons are in three lengthwise 
stripes, white centre, with a color on each side, 
or else in the Marseillaise cross-bars of blue and 
white. Roman sashes are in new combinations 
of color, and the faded Watteau contrasts appear 
again. Modistes are making sashes of doubled 
faille of two colors to wear with white or black 
dresses. Pale blue lined with rose, or blue with 
buff, is very stylish. They have a belt of four 
folds, and a cluster of long loops with ends di- 
rectly behind, a smaller bunch of loops on the 
left, and one long swinging loop intended to hold 
up the puff of the dress. Price $20. ‘They are 
also made of black velvet lined with satin, black 
or a color, and of black moiré with white faille 
lining. 

MILLINERY VARIETIES. 
The new mousseline ribbons with small reps 
are far better than gros grain ribbons, because 
they are entirely of the best quality of silk, 
instead of being filled in with inferior silk, as 
heavy reps are. They will tie in a bow without 
creasing, which gros grain ribbons never do, are 
double-faced, have satin edges instead of a cord, 
and are as cheap as a taffeta ribbon. Importa- 
tions of these foretell a return to the old staple 
colors, the simple blues, pinks, green, and brown, 
that existed before the present mongrel hues 
came into vogue. A novelty this season is gros 
grain ribbon with double face, blue, rose, or green 
on one side and white on the other. This is 
very serviceable in trimming bonnets that re- 
quire two shades. 

New jet ornaments for bonnets are shaped 
precisely like the back of a high Spanish comb. 
‘They are to be.draped with lace, and placed in 
the back of black lace bonnets. 

There is a caprice just now for wearing a 
cluster of flowers falling very low on the back 
of the head, where the hair is combed up from 
the nape of the neck. This is sometimes the 
only bit of color seen on black bonnets, and even 
this is half concealed by the hanging drapery of 
Spanish veils, 

There are large importations of filigree silver 
ornaments in medieval designs made from dies 
that are exact copies of ornaments worn in the 
fourteenth century. Among them are large 
brooches of dull silver, gleaming daggers with a 
chain around them, square and oval buckles 
beautifully carved, birds’ heads, fern leaves, and 
thistle slides. They are placed upon bonnets, 
and used to pin veils, fasten belts, mantles, etc. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Mrs. Connetty; and Messrs. JoHN 
ScumauverR; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; and Lorp & TarLor. 











PERSONAL. 


Cuar.es Norpxorr writes from Honolulu to 
the Tribune that the new king, Prince B11, is 
the most popular man in the Sandwich Islands, 
having been elected by an almost unanimous 
vote. He is a man of more than average intelli- 
gence and ability, a gentleman in manners, and 
able to transact business, to which he has given 
himself up since his accession. At one time he 
was somewhat addicted to toddies, and was ta- 
booed by the late king; but he never had the 
del. trems., and is now quite free from all low dis- 
sipation. His Prime Minister is Mr. BisHopP, 
formerly of this city, and the principal banker 
on the islands. Another member of the cabinet 
is Mr. JUDD, a son of the first missionary there. 

—The Duke of Richmond seems to appreciate 
the value of his house at Charing Cross, London, 
having set $2,500,000 as the value thereof, which 
stands in the way of proposed improvements. 

—They live to be old in Switzerland, ANNA 
GIOVANOLI having just died in the Grisons at 
the age of one hundred and two. It is not at all 
uncommon to see men there between eighty and 
— doing their quiet game of billiards. 

—The Khedive ot Egypt is open to criticism 
as a spendthrift. He announces his intention of 





laines are worn with these suits, 


his personal debts. It is said that he spent over 
$10,000,000 on the marriage of his three sons. 
—tThe Ear! of Shaftesbury, one of the most re- 
ligious and philanthropic noblemen of England, 
is building a new town for working- people a 
short distance from London, where laborers can 
live economically, and have fresh air, plenty of 
good water, and ample room. 

—Several of the most eminent gentlemen of 
Boston— HILLARD, SARGENT, THAYER, CooL- 
IDGE, THOMPSON, Trier, etc.—have taken steps 
for raising a fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late General WILL- 
1AM SCHOULER, one of the truest, ablest, and 
best men that ever lived in Massachusetts. He 
was the Adjutant-General and right arm of Gov- 
ernor ANDREW during the rebellion, and wrote 
two volumes of history of What Massachusetts 
did during the War that is alike honorable to 
the State and to the historian who so faithfully 
and ably recorded it. 

—PavuL Morpsy, after having won the ap- 
plause of two hemispheres by his skill at chess, 
now resides in New Orleans, earning scant sub- 
sistence by his profession as a lawyer. He 
steadily refuses to make any public exhibition 
of his chess powers, though once in a while he 
can be induced to show that his old power is 
only in abeyance. Recently at a private séance 
he beat simultaneously in two hours and three- 
quarters sixteen of the most accomplished ama- 
teurs in New Orleans. His strength has never 
been fully tested, and probably will never be 
fully developed. Since his retirement from the 
public arena Captain M‘KeEnzig, of this city, is 
reputed to occupy the first position in the Unit- 
ed States as a player. 

—A grand-nephew of WasHineTon IrvING 
has been temporarily appointed to the profess- 
orship of rhetoric and the English language in 
the Michigan University. 

—General SHERIDAN, it is said, contemplates 
giving to the public a volume containing his 
opinions about the tactics of the French and 
German armies during their late unpleasantness. 
—Two members of Congress, at least, decline 
to take the extra pay voted at the close of the 
session—Mr. ROBERTS, of this city, and Mr. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts. The former refuses 
outright. The latter takes the lucre, but gives 
it to the Worcester County Free Institute of 
Industrial Science, for the tuition of pupils from 
the Eighth Congressional District. 
—Notwithstanding the recent increase of sal- 
aries voted to themselves by Congress, several 
of the members of both Houses are well-to-do in 
the world. Senator CHANDLER, of Michigan, 
has an income of $200,000; Senator BucKING- 
HAM, of Connecticut, between $50,000 and 
$100,000; Senator CAMERON is a very wealthy 
man, as are Senators SPRAGUE, FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, FENTON, and Congressmen FERNANDO 
Woop, Rosert B. ROosEvVELT, W. R. RoBerTs, 
8. 8S. Cox, SamuEL Hooper, WILLIAM WILL- 
1ams, B. F. BUTLER, CLARKSON N. Potter, 
Governor Swann, and many of the Western 
members. The quite Southern Representatives 
do not “ pan out” quite so satisfactorily. 
—Wi.u1aM B. Astor will two years hence, at 
the expiration of the hotel lease, convert the 
Astor House into stores and offices. The pres- 
ent rental of that edifice is about $119,000, of 
which the hotel pays $56,000. Its close proxim- 
ity to the new Post-office, United States courts, 
the new Telegraph-office, will make it a most de- 
sirable place for offices. 

—The daughter of Dr. TrzpEMann, of this 
city, who for six years has been studying music 
under Madame ViIARDOT-GaARCIA, will soon make 
her début here. She is known as Madame JEn- 
ny RALLy, which occasions an aspersive caitiff 
from the country to remark that she is general- 
ly known by that name. 

—Marrying to lively music is coming in—has 
come in in Washington, where a few days ago a 
choral wedding took place between Mr. P. K. 
BoswELu and Miss Mary P. SHEPHERD, the 
bridal party, preceded by a processional cross 
and four-and-twenty robed choristers, marching 
up the broad aisle singing a wedding hymn 
After the ceremonial B. folded her in his em- 
brace and kiss-ed her—quite the correct Shep- 
herd’s fold. 

—The Boston papers of Tuesday, March 11, 
are warm in praise of the singing of Madame 
De Ry THER, of this city, at a musical and dra- 
matic entertainment given in Odd-fellows Hall. 
On the Sunday previous, says the Globe, ‘‘ she 
won many hearts by exhibiting her glorious 
voice at Clarendon Street Church,’’ and at the 
concert she was equally successful. Her full, 
rich, resonant voice is one of the most notable 
now known to the musical public of this city, 
and her singing at the Rev. Dr. CHapin’s church 
is the principal attraction of the vocal part of 
the services there. 

—Davip OcHTERLONG Dyce SomsBre is the 
name of a gentleman who some years ago left 
India to reside in England. He was very rich, 
and consequently, though a colored man, got a 
seat in Parliament and a peer’s daughter to 
wife, viz., the daughter of Viscount Sr. Vin- 
cENT. Mr. Dyce SomsBreE died, and General 
ForeEsTER, son of Lord ForesTER, married the 
widow. But about the property a dispute arose, 
which had to be settled by the courts. It was 
a long affair, for there was a heavy sum in dis- 
pute. However, it came to an end at last, and 
a short time since there was paid to General 
ForeEsTER the noble sum of £159,000. 

—Miss Mary E. AsHwIn, just arrived here 
from England, has been for fifteen years past the 
custodian of SHAKSPEARE’S birth-place at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. She is the English lady of whom 
HAWTHORNE wrote as “the remarkably genteel 
English girl, daughter of the old gentleman who 
takes care of the house.” Few persons have 
seen so many of the world’s celebrities as she. 

—Mr. Launt THOMPSON, one of the most gift- 
ed of American sculptors, is making a life-size 
statue of Rector Piers, first president of Yale 
College. It is to be cast in bronze and erected 
in the college grounds. 

—The family of the late Dr. Lowzit Mason, 
whose fame was for many years sung throughout 
the land, have Bray scp to the Theological De- 
partment of Yale College the valuable library of 
the doctor. 

—A notable man—the Rev. Josgpa Harvey— 
died recently in Michigan, at the age of eighty- 
six. It was he who first suggested the estab- 
lishment of American missions in the Sandwich 
Islands. In 1809, while Mr. H. was a pastor at 
Goshen, Connecticut, a whaler brought to New 
Haven the first Sandwich Islander ever seen on 








applying to London for another loan to pay off 


this coast. He was placed in Mr. Harvey’s 


family to be educated, and under the latter’s 
teaching the islander embraced Christianity. 
The American Board, then just starting in Bos- 
ton, took an interest in the case, and the result 
was the sending out of missionaries to the isl- 
ands. Mr. Harvey was thus spared to witness 
the grand consummation of his hopes in rela- 
tion to that mission—an entire people converted 
to bro ese | 

—Madame Lucca evinces confidence in the 
perpetuity of our institutions. In view of the 
toppling condition of the effete monarchies of 
the Old World, she has announced her intention 
of becoming a citizeness of the United States, 
and to that end filed the necessary documents 
in court. 

—Mr. J. R. THomas, whose beautiful ballads 
are so popular ry oe the land, has given 
to the public another, The old Time ; or, When you 
were Seventeen, and dedicated it to Mrs. MorRIs 
PHILLIPS, the wife of our clever contemporary 
of the Home Journal. 

—While Professor Pearce, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, is one of the best mathematicians since the 
days of LEGENDRE, his son is one of the finest 
amateur readers of SHAKSPEARE in the country. 

—Mr. J. KEENE, father of the young lady re- 
cently married to the Grand Shereef of Morocco, 
writes to the London Times that the Shereef has 
no other wives than his daughter, that the latter 
is to enjoy the same liberty as any European 
wife, and that her children, if any are born to 
her, are by special agreement to be educated in 
England. 

—A son of Mr. WALTER, of the London Times 
was recently married to a niece of the Earl of 
Lichfield. 

—tThe court jeweler of Berlin is a man nearly 
eighty years old, worth a million of dollars, and 
lives in a shanty near the city. 

—Fancy this style of man: a Russian, living 
at Nice, who has made many millions of rubles 
by railway speculations. He is uneducated, but 

assionately fond of music, and his one pleasure 
8 to maintain an orchestra. He engages by the 
year the best musicians; in the morning they 
take up their position at one end of a salon in 
his villa, he sits down in his arm-chair at the 
other, and there he sits and they fiddle all the 
blessed livelong day. 

—The most gigantic family in Europe are the 
O’Negats, of Queen’s County, Ireland. The 
father stood six feet, and weighed twenty-seven 
stone. The mother is forty-five years of age, 
stands five feet two inches in height, measures 
round her arm twenty-six inches, across her 
shoulders three feet, round her waist five feet 
six inches, and weighs the enormous weight of 
twenty-one stone. Her eldest son is twenty-five 
years of age, stands six feet two inches, weighs 
eighteen stone five pounds, and at the present 
time he is a Life-Guard. All the sons and 
ps pag were of large dimensions. Miss ANN 
O’ NEAL, the eldest daughter, is twenty years of 
age; she stands five feet six inches in height, and 
Measures round the arm twenty-seven inches 
across the shoulders one yard and a half, round 
her waist eight fect, and has the enormous 
weight of thirty-nine stone. Her youngest sis- 
ter is eighteen years of age; she stands five feet 
two inches in height, measures round her arm 
twenty-five inches, across her shoulders three 
feet, round her waist six feet, and weighs twenty- 
three stone. The eldest daughter is, as may well 
be imagined, on account of her obesity, scarcely 
able to walk. She appears to be uneasy on her 
legs, and is compelled to lean up against the wall 
for support. 

—This is not very new, but it’s pretty good: 
James Hoag, the Ettrick Shepherd, was first in- 
troduced to THomas CAMPBELL, the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, at a literary party in Wa- 
terloo Place, in the year 1832. On the Shepherd 
being presented to the poet as Mr. CAMPBELL, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There is only one CAMPBELL in the 
world, and that’s Tom CaMPBELL.”” To which, 
in high glee, the latter responded, ‘‘ And there’s 
only one Hoge in the world, and that’s Jamie 
Hoae.’’ Lest there should be some delusion as 
to names, it may be said that the E. Shepherd 
above alluded to is nota member of the book-pub- 
lishing firm of L. & 8., Boston, but another man. 

—Bavaria’s young king is about to wed the 
eldest daughter of the Prince of Anhalt - Des- 
sau. It will be remembered that the wedding 
ceremonies between the King and the Princess 
of Bavaria, sister-in-law of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, were ruthlessly broken off for some reasons 
never thoroughly understood. 

—President GRANT is a merry man on occa- 
sion. When he reached the platform on the 
terribly cold night of the Inauguration Ball, 
Governor CooKE informed him that the guests 
wished to shake his hand, whereupon the Presi- 
dent remarked that not only his hand, but his 
whole body, had been shaking for some time. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas and GEORGE SAND have 
jointly written a tragedy, entitled Brutus, which 
Victor Hu@o says is superior to any tragedy 
ever written in modern times. 

—In the Rev. Mr. FaLconer’s church in Den- 
ny, near Dundee, a ludicrous scene recently oc- 
curred on a Sunday. A candidate for the office 
of precentor at the first and second psalms was 
like to break down altogether. At the third 
psalm he selected a long-metre tune to a short- 
metre psalm, but got over the difficulty by tack- 
ing on two words of the next line, though he 
made a mess of it at the close of the verse. Ex- 
hausted by his efforts, he addressed the congre- 

ation thus: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I confess 
fhat I am dead beat by the way in which the 
psalmody is conducted in this church.” Atthe 
close of the sermon he again addressed the con- 

regation with great volubility, and concluded 
by offering to bet a sovereign that he could 
thrash any man in Denny for musical talent. 
Whereupon the church-goers quickly ran away, 
leaving the artist speaking. 

—That most opulent of all Scottish peers, the 
Marquis of Bute, is said to be seriously contem- 
plating a visit to this country during the coming 
summer. 

—Governor SpraGuE, of Rhode Island (says 
the World), has a private telegraphic communi- 
cation between his house at Narraganset and 
New York. ‘Such things are not uncommon. 
The editors of the World, Trib:ne, and Herald 
have wires from their offices to their residences, 
and are in frequent communication. The in- 
strument used is of the printing pattern, and is 
manipulated without difficulty. The D?ExELs 
have a private wire from their offic> here to 
their office in Philadelphia, and that sort of 





thing is getting to be quite common with men 
of a high degree of bullion. 
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Newspaper Rack with Wood Painting. 
Tas elegant news| rack is made of linden-wood. The upper 
part of the bask, ty the front, which is joined to the back chp a 
soufflet of brown shagreen leather, are ornamented with sepia painting. 
Fig. 53, Supplement, gives the design for the front; the design for the 
back may be easily arranged from this design. The outer edge of the 
rack is furnished with a rich binding of light and dark brown inlaid 
leather, which is ornamented with round and oblong brass plates as 
In the middle, at the top of the back, this 
binding forms a medallion, on which is worked a mono- 
gram on brown silk with gold thread and brown silk. The 
front is finished at the top with a turned brown polished 
wooden bar trimmed with tassels. Two pieces of brown 
cord, furnished with brass rings and fastened on the back 
as shown by the illustration, serve to hang up the rack. 


shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts tidy may be worked with knitting cotton or with 
twisted crochet cotton, according to the size desired. 
_First work the requisite number of separate rosettes, be- 
ginning from the middle, and crocheting for each rosette 
six rounds, as follows: Work 1 ch. (chain stitch), form 
of the projecting end of thread a very small ring of several- 
windings, work | sc. (single crochet) on the ring, and then 
work the lst round.—10 ch. ; in the first three of these, 
which count as first de. (double crochet), crochet on the 


Fig. 1.—MeEpatiion In CoLtorep Emsrorery For BLorrine- 
Pav.—Foiu Size.—[See Fig. 3, Page 213.] 


end of the working thread ; five times alternately 1 de. on the thread 
ring, 7 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the last of the 3 ch. which 


count as first dc., and 3 sl. on the following 3 ch. 


and 4 sl. on the next 4 st. 


de., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second de. of the follow- 
ing scallop; repeat from *. After the last 5 ch. 
at the end of the round work 1 sc. on the last 
of the 4 sl. at the end of the preceding round. 
5th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 8 dc. 
on the next 8 st., * 5 de. on the following mid- 
dle ch. of the point, 9 de. on the next 9 st., 1 sc. 





Fig. 2.—FounpaTIon 
FoR BoRDER OF 
Writinc-Desk, 

Fie, 1.—Fu tr Size. 

[See Fig. 4, Page 213.] 

Description of Symbols: 

© Gold, ! Steel, © Chalk, 

®@ Crystal, @ Black Beads. 
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-, IROANETAYANY: 


Point Lace anp Crocuet Cover ror TOILETTE 
CUSHIONS, ETC,—QUARTER SECTION. 


on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., pass over the 
following 2 ch.; 9 de. 
on the next 9 st., and 
repeat from *. At the 
end of the round work 
1 sl. on the last of the 
8 ch.. which count as 
first de. 6th round.— 
2 sl. on the next 2 st., 
twice alternately 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the fourth fol- 
lowing st., * 7 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following 
st., twice alternately 7 
ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
following st., 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the third following 
de. of the next point, 7 
ch., fasten to the middle 
st. of the preceding scal- 
lop of 7 ch. (to do this 
drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the needle 
into the st. to which the 
fastening is to be done, 


2d round.—6 stc. 
(short treble crochet) separated each by 1 ch. on the middle st. 
(stitch) of each ch, scallop; instead of the first stc. at the beginning 
of the round, work 4 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the last of these 4 ch. 
8d round.—1 de. on vach ch. between the 6 stc. of each scallop, after 
each of the first four of these dc. always 3 ch. ; instead of the first de. 
at the beginning of the round work 1 sc. and 3 ch. At the end of 
the round work 1 sl. on the last of the 3 ch. which count as first dc., 
4th round.—* 4 ch., 2 dc. separated 
by 7 ch. on the middle de. of the scallop, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the next 

































and repeat from *. 


‘ NewsPaPerR Rack with Woop PaintTINe. 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 53. 


i ‘ ho 8s ek . 3 i 
Fig. 1.—Srction or BorpDER For Writinc-DEsK. 
Fury S1ze.—[See Fig. 4, Page 213.] 


" repeat from >. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Tipy.—[See Fig. 2, Page 213.] 
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Fig. 1.—NEcrssairE For Sewing UTENSILS. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 213.] 


Fig. 2.—MEpDALLION IN CoLORED EMBROIDERY FOR BLOTTING- 
Pap.—Fctu Sizze.—[See Fig. 3, Page 213.] 


and draw the dropped st. through from the under to the upper side), 
7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the last ch. scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth following st. of the point, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth following st., 
At the end of the round crochet after the last 3 
ch. in the hollow between two points 3 sl. on the first 3 ch. of the first 
ch. scallop, then 3 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the preceding scallop 
of 7 ch., 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the same ch. on which the last sl. was 
worked. _ In working the 6th round of each following rosette fasten by 
means of the ch. scallops to the rosettes already finished, as shown by 
y ©Fig. 2 on page 213, which gives a full-sized section of the tidy. Edge 
‘ the finished rosette foundation with an edging consisting of 
the following four rounds: Begin at the hollow between two 
rosettes and crochet the Ist round.— > 4 stc. separated each 
by 2 ch. on the middle st. of the next free ch. scallop of the 
next rosette, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the following 
ch. scallop, 2 ch., 4 ste. separated each by 2 ch. on the mid- 
dle st. of each of the next 3 ch. scallops, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 4 stc. separated each by 2 ch. 
on the middle st, of the next ch. scallop, and repeat from >; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first stc. of this round. 
ch., 2 de. separated by’5 ch. on each of the next 2 stc., 3 ch., 
1 sc. before and 1 sc. after the next sc., 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on each of the following 2 stc., 3 ch., + 1 sc. 
on the joining vein of the following 2 stc., 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on each of the next 2 stc., 3 ch., repeat once 
more from +, 1 sc. before and 1 sc. after the next sc., 3 ch., 
2 de. separated by 5 ch. on each of the following 2 stc., 3 
ch., 1 sc, on the joining vein ‘between the next 2 stc., and 


2d round.— x 3 


3d round.—>* 1 sc. on the next scallop of 5 ch. 
(always insert the needle in the middle st. of the scallops of 5 ch.), 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop, twice alternately 9 ch. and 1 sc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop, 5 ch. and.1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, then 9 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next ch. scallop, 3. ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop. Work the 4th round in de., 
ch., picots, and sc., as plainly shown by the illustration, Fig. 2. 


Point Lace and Crochet Cover for Toilette Cushions, etc. 
To make this cover, of which the illustration gives a quarter sec- 


tion in full size, first run the point lace braid 
on a foundation of paper or linen along the 
square lines indicated, and sew the braid to- 
gether at the intersecting points without pass- 


ing the needle through 
the foundation. Then 
separate the braid lat- 
tice-work thus formed 
from the foundation, 
and fill the open squares 
with crochet figures, 
which are worked with 
twisted cotton, No.120, 
beginning from the 
middle, as follows: 
Make a foundation of 
10 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and crochet * 2 sc. 
(single crochet) on the 
ring, 4 ch., three times 
alternately 1 p. (picot 
—that is, 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these), 
1 ch., fasten to the 
edge of one of the point 
lace braids as shown by 
the illustration (to do 
this drop the last stitch 
from the needle, insert 





Fig. 3.—FounpDaTION 
in Beap EMBROIDERY 
FOR BORDER OF 
Writinc-DEsk, 
Fic. 1.—Fu yi Size. 
[See Fig. 4, Page 213.] 
Description of Symbols: 
& Crystal, 8 Chalk,“ Milk, 
© Steel, @ Black Beads. 


Corner or Borper’ For Hanpkercuters, Covers, ETC. 
WuitE EMBROIDERY AND NETTED GUIPURE. 
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the needle in the edge of the braid, and draw through the dropped 
stitch); three times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., then 3 ch. and 2 sl. on the 
first 2 of the 4 ch., 1 sl. on the last of the 2 sc., observing the illustra- 
tion, and repeat from >, always going forward. Having filled all the 
squares in this manner, border the crocheted part all along the outer 
edge with edging consisting of four rounds: Ist round.—* I sc. on 
the outer edge, 6 ch., 2 p. separated by 1 ch., 3 cli., 2 p. separated by 
1 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of the preceding 6 ch., 4 ch., pass over 
@ corresponding portion of the outer edge as shown by the illustration, 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—* 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 
next p. loop in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 p. turned downward (to 
do this crochet 5 ch., drop the last of these from the needle, insert the 
needle in the first ' 

of the 5 ch., and i r 
draw through the 
dropped stitch 
from the under 
toward the upper 
side), 8 ch., and 
repeat from *. 
8d round.—* 3 
treble crochets on 
the third of the 
8 ch. of the next 
scallop, 5 ch., and 
repeat from >. 
4th round.—Four 
short double cro- 
chets separated 
each by 3 ch. on 
the middle of ev- 
ery three treble 


Embroidered Glove-Box. 


Tus glove-box is made of card-board, and is fourteen ..1ches long, 
three inches and three-quarters wide, two inches and seven-eighths high 
in the middle, and two inches and a half high at each end. It is cov- 
ered on the outside with light gray gros grain, which is ornamented 
with silk of various colors in satin, half-polka, and chain stitch, and 
in point Russe. The design for the lid is given by Fig. 52, Supple- 
ment. The inside of the box is lined with white silk thinly wadded 
and perfumed, and quilted in diamonds. ‘The edge is bordered with 
fine variegated silk cord as shown by the illustration. ‘The bottom 
is covered with white watered paper. 

Stand with 
Pincushion. 

Tuis stand is 
made of carved 
wood, partly 
stained brown 
and partly pol- 
ished black. ‘The 
lower part of the 
stand, which is 
supported by 
three feet, is fur- 
nished with a 
high pincushion, 
which is covered 
with green silk 
and trimmed on 
the edge with 
points of green 





Fig. 3.—Buotrinc-Pap with EMBROIDERED 
LeatHER Corners.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 212.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 21. 





Fig. 2.—LAamBREQUIN IN Pornt Russe Em- Fig. 3.—LAMBREQUIN IN Potnt Russe Emprorp- 


: a ats aR Ss ‘ valy, . : 
crockiats! inthe BROIDERY FoR KniFe-STanD.—FOout Size. paren only Stiga meee ony velvet. . see 
receding round. _ Points are orna- 
P ’ mented with gold 


and between the last and first of these four double crochets always 1 ch. 
If a tidy is desired in this style the braid of the lattice-work may be 
lengthened as much as is requisite, and the squares enlarged ; of course 
the cotton used for the crochet figures should then be coarser. 


beads and point Russe stitches of gold thread, and are edged with gold 
cord, which forms a loop at the end of each point, and is fastened with 
button-hole stitches of black silk. ‘The seam made by setting on the 
points is covered by twisted cord of black silk and gold. Above the 





* : : * , j ol j cushion, connected with the middle bar of the stand, is a small plate 
Blotting-Pad with Embroidered Leather Corners, Figs. 1-3. Fig. 4.—Writinc-Desk with MemoranpuM of black polished -wood, designed to hold loose pins, and edged with a 
Tus useful blotting-pad consists of several sheets of blotting-paper State.—[See Figs. 1-3, Page 212.] lambrequin arranged similar to the points. 
laid one over another, and held together, as shown by Fig. 3, with em- 
broidered leather corners, which are drawn over them. _— — : : : 7 
These corners are fastened at the bottom on a piece of stiff Se yar ms Spey, ge emigs Stand for Fruit Knives, Figs. 1-4. 
card-board the size of the blotting-paper, which serves as a VEG”. ffl ( VU) tip Tuis stand is of black polished and brown stained wood, 


V4 3 ; F p 
foundation for the whole, and keeps them in place. The GOO VO 7 and is furnished at the top with a lambrequin of gray cloth, 


paper may thus M7 Mss itso “44 cai 
be readily re- fet) it i i gray cloth. Figs. 
placed by new - 2 and 4 show full- 


sheets. Foreach sized sections of 


‘ 





of the corners cut sul 5 OF all PM te the lambrequin 
of brown leath- RRA if AHA Wn, curtain THA TT ul and border. The 
er or enameled E leaves and flowers 
EMBROIDERED GLOVE-Box. > 
cloth two pieces of the lambrequin 


For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52. are applied in 
gray cloth; the 
veins and edges of the leaves and the binding of the points 
part for underlaying the medallion, as indicated on the | are formed by gold cord sewed on with fine cross stitches 
pattern. ‘The embroidery for the medallion is worked | of black silk. ‘The remainder of the embroidery is worked 
on a foundation of brown silk, in point Russe and half-polka stitch 
cut somewhat larger than the with saddler’s silk of various colors. 
pattern indicates, with brown The embroidery of the border is 
saddler’s silk and gold cord worked in asimilar manner. The 
in half-polka stitch, satin design, Fig. 3, may be used in- 
stitch, and in point Russe. stead of the lambrequin, Fig. 
Baste on the medallion 2. The outlines of this de- 
underneath the corre- sign and the binding of the 
sponding piece of lambrequins are of fine silk 
leather, and fasten gimp cord. The rest of 
on the latter by the embroidery is work- 
means of half- ed in point Russe with 
polka stitches colored saddler’s silk 
Strano witH Pincusuton. and _ point and with beads. 
Russe, as This stand will be 
shown by Fig. 1, page 212, or with point Russe button- found very con- 
hole stitches, as shown by Fig. 2, page 212; the rims venient for nut- 
shown by both these illustrations are worked with 
brown saddler’s silk in two shades. Work the em- 
broidery all around the medallion on the leather 
with brown silk in chain stitch, as indicated on 
Fig. 21, Supplement ; join both halves of the cor- 
ners on the straight outer edge with long button- 
hole stitches of dark brown silk, and edge them 
with brown silk cord, which is button-hole 
stitched to the button-hole stitches first work- 
ed with silk of a lighter shade. 


Writing-Desk with Memoran- 
dum Slate, Figs, 1-4. 
Tuts writing-desk is of card-board 
covered with red Russia leather. A 
slab of silica slate, which serves for 
n tablet, is slipped into the upper 
part of the desk. The under 
part of the desk is furnished 
with a slide box divided into 
different sections for holding 
pens, postage stamps, etc. 
The rim of the desk is 
trimmed with an em- 
broidered border edged 
with chenille, and 
worked partly on red 


of equal size 
from Fig. 21, . 
Supplement, and in the upper piece cut out the middle 





























































Fig. 1.—Sranp ror Fruit Knives. 
pickers, ete. [See Figs. 2-4.] 


Nécessaire for Sewing Utensils, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 212. 

Tur foundation of this nécessaire consists of six 
oblong slide boxes of card-board, for which 
eZ DSO, ’ powder boxes, which can be obtained at any 
SS LAT SANS UNSEEN eS { apothecary’s, ray be used. In the original 
ae Z \ A Fa the boxes are four inches and a half long 
BY \N : each, an inch and a half wide, and an inch 
i high, but the size may be arranged at 
pleasure. Cover these boxes with black 
velvet at eachend. On the pieces of 
velvet designed for one end first fast- 
en one of the articles which the box 
is to contain, such as a hook, an 
eye, a button, etc., as shown by 
the illustration; before cover- 
ing the other end fasten on 
the middle of the card-board 
a ribbon loop, boring a hole 
through the card-board, 
and drawing the ends 
of the loop through the 
hole to the inside; 
paste on the ends of 


we Oe | 


SW) 


SS 
oe 


Russia leather with y Aa Sey N R ef x the ribbon there, 
maroon silk in My, A A 7 We api er NN Oa RAEN Re Ze h WN Wy S xy and cover them 
point Russe, and ° LY ny . y Ady é Ss LY NY rw ya. : ) SS by pasting on a 


partly on per- 
forated board ) 


with beads.— rr x ht ee 
aS = IN k 
es 


piece of card- 
board. Of 
course this loop 
is also passed 
through the 
velvet to the 
outside. The boxes, covered in. this manner, 
are then placed one above another as shown by 
the illustration. Cover the nécessaire smoothly 
with gray cloth, fasten crosswise on the middle 
mi 
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Fig. 4.—Srction oF Potrnr Russe BorDER FOR Fig. 2.—Sixta Section or Crocuet Tipy.—Fo tt Size. Fig. 2.—SECcTION or Pornt Russe BorDER For SEw- 
Kyrre-Stanp.—Fct Size. [See Fig. 1, Page 212.] 1nG NEcEssAIRE.—Futy Sizz.—[See Fig. 1, Page 212.) 





212, shows a La 
full-sized sec- 
tion of the border. Figs. 2 and 3, page 212, give 
two designs for the bead embroidery with descrip- 
tion of symbols. Fig. 4, on this page, shows the 
desk complete. 
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of both sides several ribbon bands, which are de- 
signed for holding scissors, thimble, knife, etc., 
and set on a pocket of gray cloth, which is lined 
with red silk, and furnished on the upper edge 
with a revers of the material; the revers are or- 
namented with point Russe embroidery of gray 
silk, and edged on the outer edge with long but- 
ton-hele stitches and with open-work button- 
hole stitch scallops of similar silk. For the 
scallops, first work one row of even button-hole 
stitches; then work a second row of close but- 
ton-hole stitches on the horizontal part of these 
loops. On the upper surface of the nécessaire 
set a pincushion of red silk, ornamented in 
point Russe embroidery, and edged with button- 
hole stitch scallops, and a handle of gray cloth 
and red silk six inches long and seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. ‘The handle is also ornamented 
in point Russe embroidery in the design shown 
by Fig. 2; the outer edge of the handle is bor- 
dered by button-hole stitch scallops. ‘Two bands 
arranged similarly to the handle, and which are 
closed with small steel buckles, complete the 
cover of the nécessaire, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Corner of Border for Handkerchiefs, Covers, etc. 
White Embroidery and Netted Guipure. 
See illustration on page 212. 

To make this border a foundation of fine woven net- 
ting is required. On this foundation work at regular 
intervals separate figures with fine thread in point de 
reprise and point de toile, and fill the centre of each 
figure with a wheel, as shown by the illustration. On 
the free spaces of the netting baste squares of straight 
Swiss muslin, in the centre of each of which a flower 
figure has first been worked in half-polka and satin 
stitch, as shown by the illustration: button-hole stitch 
the squares straight on the foundation, and cut away 
the projecting Swiss muslin on the right side of the 
foundation, and the netted foundation underneath the 
Swiss muslin squares, close to the button-hole stitches. 
Button-hole stitch the inner and outer edges of the 
border closely; the outer edge of the border may be 
finished with guipure lace. 





NOT FOR LOVE. 
Eprra was fair indeed, and I was free; 
But that which had been was not so to be— 
My heart awoke, and Edith smiled on me; 
But not for love. 
In winter deep I dreamed of summer shine, 
And all my hopes were false as they were fine, 


And I was happy then as I might be. 
Warm spring had painted every field and tree; 
And Edith sang sweet ditties unto me; 

But not for love. 
And I had looked upon her budded youth 
As on a book of innocence and truth. 


And knowing not of poison in the wine, 

I said, ‘‘ And may I link my life with thine?” 

She whispered, “‘ Yes,” and placed her hand in mine; 
But not for love. 

And I lay in a sweet swoon of delight, 

And thonght it daytime in the depth of night. 


"Twas coming soon, too soon, when I should keep 

My days in darkness and my eyes from sleep; 

When Edith, without sorrowing, should weep, 
And not for love. 

O that a maid should sigh upon her glove, 

And mimic fondness where there is no love! 











MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘“‘Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EMBARKATION, 


“I’m here!” observed a dogged voice, pres- 
ently; not as a warning that there was a spec- 
tator of the fond pair's rapture (which, indeed, 
they already had in Mary), but as a hint that he 
had been overlooked. 

‘Oh, Jim, of course,” said Robert, a little 
awkwardly, but shaking him all the more warm- 
ly by the hand, to make up for the neglect. 

Jim was not improved in appearance since the 
old forest days. He had that slouching, defiant 
look which is acquired from habitual conflict 
with the law, and he looked dissatisfied besides. 
‘*'This ain't much of a place,” said he, ‘‘ to come 
to, across the world, considering how you've 
cracked it up. There is not a tree as I can see, 
and where the game’s to come from—” 

*€Oh, Jim! how can you,” broke in Lizzy, 
tearfully, ‘‘after what your mother said!” She 
was not easily moved to tears, as Robert knew, 
but he had perceived that she was in deep mourn- 
ing, and guessed the cause, which had prevented 
him from asking after her mother. 

“Oh yes,” continued Jim, ‘‘it’s all very fine 
for you, who have your young man here, which 
is all you want. But what J want to know 
is, Why we're here? Why didn’t we stay in 
Melbourne, where we should have been right 
enough, and Robert have joined us there, in- 
stead of—" 

** T could not join you there,” interposed Rob- 
ert, gravely. ‘I wish I could have done so. 
It is a long, sad story. This place is all you 
think ef it, James, and much, much worse—” 

‘* Hush, hush!” interposed Mary, warningly, 
and pointing to the door of the other room that 
made up the cottage, and in which the rest of 
the Beamish family were asleep. ‘Tell him all 
that another time—not here: it is not safe. 
‘Take them both over to your house to break- 
ast.” 


‘You have sense in your head, young wom- 
an,” observed Jim, approvingly. 
* And kindness in her heart, I am sure,” add- 





ed Lizzy, gratefully. ‘‘She has been so kind to 
me, Robert!” 

‘* Don’t speak of that, miss,” said Mary. ‘“‘It 
was only fortunate that I happened to have been 
asked to stay with some friends at the harbor for 
a few days, and so chanced to be there this morn- 
ing when you arrived. I knew that my mother’s 
roof, such as it is, would give you welcome, and 
I also knew that Mr. Chesney here would have 
gone mad if you did not come to New Town. 
—Both Maguire and Murphy, Sir” (turning to 
Robert), ‘‘ looked very black at me, but, thanks 
to you, I have my own way with every body 
now.” 

And so it was. The Governor in no way mo- 
lested her, but his craze of imagining her to be 
his consort made her much ‘looked up to” by 
the colony in general, while, after the lesson that 
Maguire had received, he scrupulously avoided 
her presence, though without doubt awaiting his 
own day of recompense. 

A few hours put Robert in possession of all 
that had happened to Lizzy since he sailed to 
seek what he now felt to be indeed his ill- 
starred fortune. Her mother had succumbed to 
the illness of which she had written to him while 
at Liverpool, and that loss to the orphaned girl 
had been more deplorable, since it rendered her 
more subject to the hateful solicitations of John 
Rowland. Her brother, indeed, remained to her, 
but it was easy to see, though Lizzy strove to 
disguise it, that he had not played the part of 
guardian as he should have done. Perhaps he 
was too much in Rowland’s power to do so ; per- 
haps he was not unwilling to become allied by 
matriage with one who could not only screen his 
offenses, but offer him great opportunities for in- 
dulging in his favorite pursuit. At all events, it 
was plain that poor Lizzy had been greatly perse- 
cuted. Love alone could scarcely have account- 
ed for the rapture which she now evinced in hay- 
ing found a home which, humble though it was, 
was subject to no intrusion, or for the happy con- 
fidence she showed in Robert’s protecting arm. 
He had not the heart to fully disclose to her 
how weak that arm really was; and indeed it 
would have been hard to convince his hearers, 
fresh from the well-ordered glades of Windsor, 
of the abnormal and anarchic condition of things 
on Murphy’s Island, and of the perils from a 
mad despot in the one case, from a revengeful 
traitor in the other, in which they stood. What 
he told them did but make Jim more than ever 
curse his fate in having quitted, first England, 
and then Melbourne, for ‘‘ this cussed island” —a 
very natural, but at the same time an ungener- 
ous expression of feeling, whereat Robert winced ; 
while, on the other hand, it made Lizzy nestle in 
his arms the closer, whose dear embrace filled him 
with trembling fears. When he bethought him 
now that for his sake, and at his invitation, she 
had come to such a perilous spot, her very beau- 
ty sent a chill to his heart. She was more beau- 
tiful even than when he had seen her last, and as 
he had so often pictured her while absent. She 
was no longer the tall and slender girl that had 
hung upon his neck in passionate farewell but six 
months ago, but a graceful woman. Her simple 
mourning dress became her admirably ; the one 
black ribbon that confined her plentiful soft 
brown hair was, in his eyes at least, more at- 
tractive than a circlet of pearls; the small white 
collar about her shapely throat embellished it 
better than a diamond necklace, save that the 
latter would have less concealed its charms. 
Her pearls and diamonds were in her eyes, in 
which the happy tears would gather at his words 
of love and comfort, to be kissed away by his 
long-stinted lips. And yet one of that reunited 
pair, at least, was well aware that it was no time 
for courtship and love passages; and how to 
escape from Murphy's Island was the one thought 
that occupied him whenever he dared to think. 
Notwithstanding that when she was out of his 
sight he always trembled for Lizzy’s safety, he 
did not omit once a day to put to sea as usu- 
al in his little boat, and coast round to the op- 
posite side of the island, where alone he could 
hope to catch sight of some passing sail. He 
would have taken Lizzy with him had he dared, 
but fraught with danger as his position was in 
any case, to have infringed Kavanagh’s edict 
would, he felt, be at once to draw down on him 
—or, what was worse, on her—the pent-up venge- 
ance of Maguire. That Kavanagh, if not won 
over by the latter, was, at all events, growing 
more and more unfavorable toward himself, was 
only too plain: not only wae he still forbidden 
to approach the harbor, but the permission he 
had applied for to give up his own residence to 
Lizzy and her brother; had been coldly—perhaps 
cynically—denied to him, as being derogatory to 
Robert’s position as Lieutenant-Governor. Un- 
der pretense of being his servant, however, Jim 
was allowed to have a lodging under his roof, a 
privilege only granted perhaps because it was 
known that it would not add to his own domes- 
tic comfort. James Alston indeed had shown 
himself little less than an enemy of Robert's. 
He spoke ill of him, or, at all events, in dissatis- 
fied and grumbling terms, throughout the island ; 
and was in consequence received into open favor 
with Murphy, and, as was whispered, by Ma- 
guire himself. Another, though less particular 
reason for his being ‘‘taken up with,” by the 
former at least, was his love for drink, which, al- 
ways manifest in him, had become on the island, 
where strong liquor was only too easily procur- 
able, very pronounced indeed. He would come 
home from the harbor drunk to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s residence, and behave not only with 
disrespect, but in the most offensive manner, to 
Lizzy’s inexpressible concern: at last, coming 
home one evening more intoxicated than usual, 
when his sister and Robert chanced to be taking 
a walk together, and finding the boat as usual 
drawn up upon the beach, he launched it, and 
paddled out to sea. Robert saw him from the 
shore, and hurried home, not daring to com- 





municate to Lizzy the apprehensions that auda- 
cious.act inspired within him; but the mischief 
had been done. Even if the fact of this contra- 
vention of the law could have been concealed 
through the good-nature of those who witnessed 
it—which was more than doubtful, since Jim had 
rendered himself far from popular in New ‘own 
—the -culprit would have thrown away that 
chance, for he boasted openly of the deed, affirm- 
ing in one breath that he was an Englishman, who 
owed no obedience to Kavanagh nor any other 
‘Trish body,” and in the next that Murphy and 
Maguire were hand and glovewith him, and would 
see he did not come to harm. 

The next morning he was seized under Ches- 
ney’s roof, and carried off to the harbor, where 
the latter dared not follow him: the arrest it- 
self might have been made, and very likely was 
80, with the very intention of thus getting the 
Lieutenant-Governor into the net of despotic 
law; and though he would have run the risk 
had he himself only stood in peril, he dared not 
do so with Lizzy dependent on him. More- 
over, he did not anticipate any very severe sen- 
tence upon Alston, from the fact of his connec- 
tion with Murphy. Lizzy, however, was beyond 
measure alarmed and solicitous upon her broth- 
er’s account, and at once hastened over with 
Mary Beamish to Government House. With 
Kavanagh she was sternly denied an interview ; 
but Maguire coolly informed her that if her 
brother’s life was spared, it would be so, as Rob- 
ert’s had been, on the condition that he should 
make a disclosure of certain state secrets, and in 
the mean time he was to remain in prison. To 
Lizzy this was inexplicable, but Robert under- 
stood but too well what it meant: James Alston 
was to be kept in confinement, with the fear of 
death hanging over him, until he should confess 
to some treasonable words spoken by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ; and indeed, when in company 
with his sister, he had heard Robert speak frank- 
ly enough, and needed no imagination to invent 
them. Whether he should have the baseness to 
betray them was at present doubtful; but the 
one thing certain, whether as regarded the pris- 
oner’s fate or his own, was that not a moment 
was to be lost in leaving the island. The state 
of affairs had become intolerable, and must be 
put an end to at all risks. He could now han- 
dle the little boat with ease, whether with sail or 
oar, and, small as she was, had acquired great 
confidence in her. So long as the sea was toler- 
ably smooth—and it was now fair weather—he 
felt that she would float well enough; though 
any thing like a gale would without doubt sink 
her. He knew his course to Melbourne, and 
made up his mind to tempt the dangers of the 
deep, though it was but in a cockle-shell, rather 
than trust any longer to the caprice of a mad- 
man or the mercy of a villain. He had small 
hope, indeed, of reaching the main-land in such 
acraft; but it was not impossible, could he keep 
her above water, that he might fall in with some 
passing vessel: in that case, no’ matter what she 
was, nor whither she was bound, help for Lizzy 
would surely be obtained, for had he not about 
him the money wherewith to purchase it! At 
any moment he might be himself arrested, or the 
permission to enter the boat withdrawn from 
him, and even this last desperate plan be thereby 
entirely frustrated ; so he set about his arrange- 
ments at once. His glass, his compass, and his 
map he disinterred from their hiding-place, and 
concealed them in the gig; he also stored an 
abundance of water and provisions ready to place 
on board of it at the last moment. But he could 
not go—he had not the heart to do so—without 
acquainting Lizzy with his intention. 

‘Tt is a wild and desperate hazard, darling,” 
said he, having set before her both the perils that 
he was about to flee from, and those which he 
must needs incur; ‘‘but it is the last chance 
left to me, and I must take it.” 

‘Take it,” cried she, ‘‘and may Heaven pros- 
per it; but if you love me, Robert, grant me one 
thing: take me with you!” 

At this proposition Chesney was greatly alarm- 
ed and distressed. He had expected arguments 
against his own departure, but this sympathetic 
compliance with it embarrassed him far more 
than opposition could have done. The idea was 
hopeless, preposterous. To dare the ocean in so 
frail -a bark himself he knew to be perilous in 
excess; but to permit one so delicate and pre- 
cious to share that peril was not to be thought of. 
And yet she pleaded hard, and not without some 
show of argument and good sense. 

**T could say, Robert, that without you, and 
knowing the dangers to which you were exposed, 
life would be here intolerable to me; I could say 
that, left without your protection, I would rath- 
er die than trust myself to the tender mercies of 
such men as Maguire and Murphy, who would 
at once guess that you had taken flight, and take 
vengeance upon poor me, who would alone be 
within their power; but you have thought of 
these things yourself, I know, though you have 
been silent on them for my sake. Let me re- 
mind you rather of what you have forgotten: 
how useful my poor help may be to you. I know 
nothing of the sea, it is true, but on the river, 
remember, I have learned to manage both sail and 
tiller; the little boat will trim no worse, but the 
better, for my weight, and even for the greater 
quantity of provisions that my presence may make 
necessary. Ifyou perish, let me perish with you, 
which would be more merciful to me than to bid 
me live on; and if, through Heaven’s mercy, we 
escape, let us escape together.” 

Such were, in brief, her arguments, which, 
backed by tears and kisses, in the end prevailed 
on her lover to carry her with him. As Robert 
had access to the provision store, the preliminary 
arrangements were soon completed, and the very 
next evening was fixed upon for the adventure. 
It was necessary to delay till after dusk, in order 
that they should elude the pinnace, which, without 
doubt, would instantly. be sent after them. But 





with eight hours or so of clear start, Robert hoped 
that be would elude pursuit ; once out of sight 
of the island, he would be safe: not even Ma- 
guire was capable of shaping his course to Mel- 
bourne without the aid of a compass, and, for- 
tunately enough, there was none such on the isl- 
and save that which Robert possessed. The 
date of the fugitive’s escape was delayed by a 
curious circumstance. Robert, who had pur- 
posely avoided Lizzy’s company for some hours, 
in order to avoid suspicion, was alone in his 
house, making a few final preparations, when 
suddenly a violent report shook the frail tene- 
ment, so that the glass fell from the windows, 
and every thing on the shelves was thrown to 
the ground. ‘The whole population of the village 
were in the street in an instant to seek the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, which they deemed 
as before to proceed from the explosion of some 
gigantic piece of ordnance; for the sky was 
without a cloud, and no indication of thunder 
was to be felt in the atmosphere, which was se- 
rene and cool. Lizzy herself, accompanied by 
Mary Beamish, ran across to Robert’s house, 
and, with joyful cries, averred that some ship of 
war was nearing the harbor. He met them at 
the door, with an excited but unjoyful face. 
“The sentry is still on the hill-top,” said he, 
“‘which shows that he has seen no ship. My 
belief is that it is’—before he could say ‘‘an 
earthquake” another shock took place, even more 
violent than before, and accompanied by a strange 
appearance in the sea; the waves were rising and 
+ upon the shore like water that is about to 
i. 


“The boat, the boat!” cried he, and rushed 
down to the spot where it was beached, a little 
remote from the village, followed by the two 
young women. With their assistance he was 
able to drag it up far higher on the shore; but 
they were only just in time. The waves, gath- 
ering strength and volume every moment, swept 
over the very place where it had lain in a few 
minutes, and one even, the sixth and largest, 
caught themselves as they fled up hill before it ; 
they escaped, however, with a thorough wetting, 
and the boat being laden, was too heavy to be 
dragged down by its recoil. After the sixth 
wave, the sea went back again to its usual limits, 
but continued greatly disturbed. The houses in 
New Town were all more or less damaged, and 
one or two swept away: though there were no 
lives lost, the people were in a state of great per- 
plexity and alarm, which Robert in vain attempt- 
ed to allay by assuring them that the earthquake 
was over. He could convince none except Liz- 
zy and Mary, who had been greatly impressed 
by his sagacity in respect to the danger that 
menaced the boat; although he was solely in- 
debted for his knowledge to a narrative he had 
somewhere read of the great earthquake at Lis- 
bon, where the waves had risen and swallowed 
up the land. Now was the time; when men’s 
minds were occupied with vague terrors, and dis: 
inclined to concern themselves with the affairs 
of others, for the fugitives to put their plan into 
execution: at night-fall, accordingly, by which 
hour the sea had resumed its former calm, Rob- 
ert and Lizzy stole out to where they had left the 
boat, and proceeded to push it down the hill. 
As they were thus employed a hand was laid 
upon Robert’s arm, and his blood ran cold within 
him. To be served with a writ of ne exeat reg- 
no at such a momentous crisis would have gone 
nigh to kill him, and he expected no less than 
to see Maguire or Murphy, with help to back 
them, come to forbid his departure. ‘To his im- 
mense relief, however, his eyes only met Mary's 
pretty face, with a sad sweet smile upon it. 

“So you are going away—you two—without 
even a good-by to me,” sighed she. 

‘* Weare, dear Mary,” answered Lizzy: ‘‘ we 
did not tell you of our intention only in order 
that you might be in ignorance when taxed with 
the knowledge of it by others. Besides, in a 
few weeks at farthest, with Heaven’s aid, we 
hope to be-back again with help for my poor 
brother and for all of you.” 

“*T knew Mr. Chesney was going,” said Mary, 
softly. ‘‘I felt that the boat was heavier than 
it should be when I helped to beach it to-day. 
‘There are provisions in it,’ said I to myself, 
‘under that tarpauling ;’ nor would he, I felt, 
have shown such anxiety about the safety of the 
gig, had he meant it to serve only as a fishing 
boat. Yes, I knew he was going, and even 
guessed that it would be to-night; but I never 
dreamed of your accompanying him, Lizzy.” 

‘Will you come also ?” said Lizzy, tenderly. 
‘‘'There is room, and there is food.” 

‘“*No, dear, no,” answered Mary. ‘‘ The 
temptation is great, but the people here will have 
no friend but me when Mr. Chesney has gone, 
and I am of use to them in many ways: above 
all, I can not leave my mother.” 

‘*In a fortnight’s time, be sure we shall meet 
again, Mary,” said Robert, consolingly. ‘‘ Not 
one instant shall be lost by me in procuring as- 
sistance for you all—for you above all, Mary,” 
and he kissed her cheek, ‘‘to whom we both 
owe 60 much.” 

‘* You will do your best, as you always do for 
others,” answered she, gravely ; ‘‘ but something 
tells me that the help will come too late—that we 
are parting forever. That is why I could not help 
coming here to say good-by.” 

After a few more words of consolation from 
Robert, which the girl acknowledged in silence, 
with the same sad smile, and after the two 
young women had affectionately embraced, the 
boat was launched, Mary running into the waves, 
and pushing it off with her own hands. Robert 
watched her standing on the shore until her form 
faded away into the dusk, every stroke of his 
oars sounding in his ears like a muffled funeral 
bell. I think that Lizzy also knew that Mary 
loved him, and pitied her, not with the contempt- 
uous pity that some who have won the wealth 
for which they toiled have for the poor, and 
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that some women have for their unsuccessful ri- | little interest for her, since she never meant to | look. What he strove to remember now was | we have no reason for desiring a change. It is 


vals, but with true and genuine tenderness. 

‘Since it can not now be seen from the isl- 
and,” said Robert, breaking the long silence, 
‘*we can put up the sail ;” and he did so. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE END OF THE ISLAND. 


Tuey sailed all night, the sea being tolerably 
tranquil, in what Robert judged to be the right 
direction; but the clouds gathered heavily and 
hid the stars, so that he could make use neither 
of them nor of the compass. Lizzy was very 
helpful to him in the management of the boat, 
and he allowed her to do more than was neces- 
sary, in order to distract her thoughts. As for 
sleep, anxiety forbade her even to close her eyes. 
At sunrise, which in these latitudes occurs at 
once, without the streaks of dawn that herald it 
at home, they looked anxiously about them, and 
beheld the island still lying at a great distance. 
The wind had unfortunately changed in the 
night, and their course with it. They lowered 
their sail at once, in hopes to have escaped ob- 
servation, and Robert took to the oars, and 
pulled his best. But either the sail had already 
attracted the netice of those on land, or the gig 
itself was discernible by means of the telescope. 
Before half an hour had elapsed their worst ap- 
prehensions were confirmed by seeing the pin- 
nace leave the harbor, and, with a favorable 
breeze, bear directly down upon them. Robert 
once more put up the little sail, and rowed as 
before with all his might, while Lizzy steered ; 
but it was evident that his exertions were useless, 

‘*We are lost,” he murmured, ‘‘and I have 
been her destruction.” He felt sure that Kav- 
anagh, urged by Maguire, would condemn Liz- 
zy to death for disobeying his edict, probably 
without permitting him to speak in her defense: 
ay, if permitted, what would his words avail! 

Lizzy awaited her fate in silence, keeping her 
loving eyes fixed on her companion’s face ; there 
were no tears in them now: English born and 
English bred, she was not one easily to give up 
hope, nor, indeed, was she so deeply impressed 
as Robert was with Kavanagh’s despotic power. 
‘*He would surely never put her brother to 
death, though he might frighten him, far less her- 
self or Robert.” 

She was soon fated to be undeceived. The 
pinnace came up to them very rapidly, and on 
her deck they could perceive Murphy himself, 
with three of the most devoted of his adherents. 
The former leveled a revolver at Robert’s head 
as she came alongside, and bade him and ‘ the 
deserter” come on board. There was nothing 
for it but to obey. The unhappy fugitives were 
transferred to the pinnace, which immediately 

ut about for the island—clumsily enough, for 
haste knew little of seamanship, and his men 
less—with the gig fastened by a rope in tow. 
Robert was bound hand and foot, and thrown 
into the bows. Only one sentence more was 
vouchsafed by Murphy. ‘‘It is lucky for you, 
traitor,” said he to his prisoner, ‘‘ that Maguire 
was not in my place. He would have shot you 
down likea dog. There is now, however, twelve 
hours of life before you, since you will die at sun- 
set. As for this girl, she will not be hung, since 
I have taken a fancy to her myself;” and he 
looked toward Lizzy with sullen approval. 

‘* Fool, idiot, that I was!” thought Robert, his 
helpless frame trembling with fury. He had a 
pistol in his pocket, and might have settled ac- 
counts at least with this miscreant at the mo- 
ment when he was overtaken, but he had for- 
borne to do it upon Lizzy’s account, and lest the 
other men, who were also armed, might in re- 
venge have killed her on the spot. Now, for 
her sake, he regretted that he had not done 
so. The poor girl was sitting in the stern, with 
her eyes fixed on the sea, and her face pale as 
death—the death which Robert knew that she 
was meditating. After Murphy’s words she had 
made up her mind not to be carried ashore alive. 
Presently the sea became extraordinarily agita- 
ted, and the vessel, guided as it was by such un- 
skillful hands, began to be unmanageable. 

‘Tf you will loose-my limbs,” said Robert, 
‘*] will save the ship: otherwise you will all four 
go to the bottom sooner than you expected.” 

The three men looked at Murphy, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ There’s something in that.” 

‘*'The Governor’s orders were that he was to 
be bound hand and foot,” mused Murphy ; ‘‘ but 
then, on the other hand, he was to be brought 
back; and if we sink, that cant be done.” On 
the whole, he thought his master’s orders—and 
he thought of nothing else—justified him in cut- 
ting Robert’s bonds, and handing him the tiller, 
not, however, without this caution, ‘If you do 
not steer direct for the island, I will blow your 
brains out.” 

**T must steer as the sea-will let me,” answer- 
ed Robert, coolly. A grim calmness had settled 
down upon him: the thought that he could kill 
Murphy at any moment was a very considerable 
comfort, and whenever he looked toward Ltzzy 
he longed to do 80. The sea still continued very 
rough, notwithstanding that there was scarcely 
any wind, and a cloudless sky. A wave would 
sometimes sweep the deck from end to end, and 
the blinding spray dashed over the bows like a 
fountain. 

*¢ You are not steering for the harbor!” roared 
Murphy presently, and fingering the butt of his 
revolver. : 

‘‘The spray flies so high and thick that I can 
not even see the island,” was Robert’s quiet re- 
ply. ‘* Where is it ?” 

Ay, where was it? It had been seen a minute 
ago about half a league to the southwest, and 
now it was not visible. 

Murphy and his men looked out for it with 
eager eyes; Lizzy lifted up her head, and lan- 
guidly looked about her, though the question had 





set foot upon the shore. Robert, who knew the 
very place where it ought to be, could see nothing, 
though his gaze was prolonged and fixed. ‘This 
was the more extraordinary, for at this time the 
waves began sensibly to abate, and the spray 
with them. The sea, and nothing else, was to be 
beheld on all sides. Incredible as the fact seemed, 
there could be no doubt about it: the island 
was gone. 

They sailed on in the direct course in which 
it ought to lie; but as though it had been a float- 
ing island, with power of rapid locomotion, it 
eluded them. 

‘*'There is some witchcraft in this,” exclaimed 
Murphy, turning furiously toward Lizzy. ‘It 
is you who have done it, you fair-faced devil.” 

Robert took out his pistol, cocked it, and placed 
it on the seat behind him. One of the crew, how- 
ever, stepped between the girl and Murphy. 

‘*'That is nonsense, Dick,” said he. ‘*‘'There 
has been murder done enough already, and who 
knows but on that very account this thing has 
happened! Remember Pat Doolan!” 

“* But the young masther!” ejaculated Murphy, 
with a groan of agony. ‘‘ What can have be- 
come of him? Oh, Sir” (here he burst into tears, 
and turned to Robert with outstretched hands 
and suppliant voice), ‘‘I have done you wrong, 
and meant you worse; but you loved the young 
masther once yourself—I know it, for that was 
why I hated you—I pray you, then, for his sake, 
tell me what has happened! You know so much, 
while I—I only know that I have lost him!” 
With that he groveled on the deck, and would 
have clasped Robert's knees had he permitted 
it. ‘* Are you sure, are you quite sure, that this 
is where the island was ?” 

**T am quite sure of that,” answered Rob- 
ert, gravely; ‘‘and what has become of it I 
think I can also tell you. I have no more ex- 
perience of such matters than yourself, but I 
have read that islands are sometimes cast up in 
the sea, and there remain for many months and 
years, and then again are swallowed up with 
shocks as of an earthquake as quickly as they 
came; and such, as I believe, has been the fate 
of this one: at all events, it is beyond a doubt 
that underneath us now is the grave of all your 
friends, and some of mine.” 

Lizzy, notwithstanding the miracle, as it seem- 
ed, that had been wrought for her deliverance, 
was weeping bitterly for the fate of her ill-starred 
brother. Robert, too, hung his head, thinking 
of the self-sacrificing hands that had pushed his 
boat off but a few hours ago from what was then 
land, and were now tossing unlife-like beneath 
the wave with shingle and with shell. The men, 
too, were deeply affected, and gazed down into 
the blue depths, as though it were possible to de- 
scry within them the forms of their lost friends 
—wives, children, comrades. Perhaps, poor fel- 
lows, they were simple enough to suppose that 
the island might presently reappear again, with 
nobody much the worse. Murphy still knelt in 
the boat, with his clasped hands before his face 
—a piteous spectacle. No word was spoken for 
several minutes, passed in unutterable thoughts, 
till Robert again broke silence: ‘‘ There is no use 
in our remaining here, Murphy;” said he, firmly ; 
‘*T shall now steer for Melbourne.” 

**You will do as you please, Sir,” answered 
the other, in broken tones, ** and these men will 
obey you. The masther said that if any thing 


-happened to him, you were to be his successor.” 


These words were spoken with a certain rev- 
erential humility, as though Chesney had actual- 
ly become invested with a portion of that author- 
ity which, with Murphy, stood in the place of 
all others — human or divine. All at once he 
sprang to his feet, and stood in the attitude of 
one who listens attentively. 

‘* What do you hear?” asked Robert, anx- 
iously. It was just possible that another volcan- 
ic shock, such as had doubtless submerged the 
island, had given warning of its approach, though 
to his own ear nothing was apparent but the 
soft splash of the wave and the flutter of the 
sail, for the boat was almost stationary. 

“*T hear his voice,” cried Murphy. ‘“‘ ‘ Dick, 
Dick!’ he says, soft and low, just as he used to 
whisper when I was down with the fever, and he 
was minding me. I’m coming, I’m coming, 
masther !” 

And before any one could interfere, the faith- 
ful, foolish fellow had placed his foot upon the 
gunwale, and with tighi-folded arms had leaped 
into the sea. He was @ strong and active swim- 
mer, as all well knew, but he never rose again. 
Robert would have given much to see him do so, 
for in that act of fidelity—dog-like or madman- 
like though it might be, but inexpressibly touch- 
ing—all the wrongs done or intended to him or 
his were forgotten ; but they watched for him in 
vain: Murphy had gone to join his master. Aft- 
er half an hour of fruitless waiting the pinnace 
was put about, and sailed for Melbourne. ‘They 
would have had to endure much privation on the 
way, even had they reached it at all, since the store 
of provisions in the gig was very insufficient for 
five‘persons ; but on the second day they fell in 
with a vessel bound for England, which took them 
all on board. The terrible and unlooked-for de- 
struction that had overwhelmed their friends— 
though at the same time it had preserved them- 
selves—for some time overshadowed the lovers. 
For Mary they both mourned; Lizzy bewailed 
her brother, for whose fate Robert could not be 
expected to feel poignant grief; while, on the 
other hand, Kavanagh’s loss appeared far other- 
wise to him than to Lizzy, or than it had done 
to himself at the moment of their own deliver- 
ance. The acts of violence committed by the 
‘*young masther” from first to last, and inclu- 
sive of his brother’s murder, he honestly ascribed 
to madness, to which, indeed, they were doubtless 
due: how far that madness had been induced by 
passion and want of moral control, and tinally by 
drink, was a question into which he dared not 





only the drowned man’s tenderness and trust. 
Louis had perished without leaving any heirs, so 
that the bequest of the three thousand pounds 
—with the deduction of that large proportion of it 
which he did not forget to bestow on the three sur- 
vivors from Murphy’s Island, in accordance with 
Kavanagh’s wishes—might fairly be considered 
to be his own. The first sum which he expend- 
ed out of it on arriving in England went to the 
purchase of a marriage-ring; and during the 
time which the cruelty of the law interposed be- 
tween him and wedded bliss, he placed his Lizzy 
under the care of Mistress Mulvaney. ‘To the 
former’s surprise, and indeed not a little to her 
scandal, the widow welcomed him with a hearty 
embrace. ‘‘I never thought to see you again, 
my brave boy,” cried she, ‘‘ nor to hear any thing 
of you, save that you had come to grief; far less 
such good news as this;” and here she kissed 
Lizzy. ‘‘You went away from my house, lad, 
in very indifferent company : as to one of them, I 
ask no question, for ever since what happened at 
Falston Hall I washed my hands of him. But 
how is that ne’er-do-well, Dick ?” 

Robert’s face told her before he could reply in 
words. The widow plumped down on the little 
sofa—it was in the old smoke-room that the in- 
terview took place—and burst into tears. 

‘* Heaven forgive me for speaking ill of the 
dead!” cried she; ‘‘and he such a broth of a 
boy! But tell me all about it.” 

Robert did not tell her all, or perhaps she 
would once more have altered her opinions; but 
he told her what he could of good about him, 
and especially concerning his end. 

**T never thought Dick would overlive his 
master,” was the widow’s quiet comment when 
she had recovered herself. ‘*Do you remem- 
ber what you wrote about him to your pretty 
sweetheart here, comparing his fidelity to that 
ofa dog? He got hold of that letter, and made 
me read it to him in this very room; and when 
I got to that part of it, the poor fellow only said, 
‘Well, that’s true enough,’ as though he was 
proud of it.” 

With his remaining two thousand pounds or so 
Robert purchased a little business in the cabinet- 
making line, for which he had always had a taste; 
and being not only diligent himself, but having 
a diligent wife — which always doubles a poor 
man’s gains—he soon became prosperous enough. 
The first article of any elaboration that he turn- 
ed out with his own hands was a tea-caddy, 
which now forms the admiration of the patrons 
of Mulvaney’s. The outside has succumbed to 
the all-pervading influence of the place, but the 
inside—and this Mrs. Mulvaney persists in as- 
cribing to its excellent workmanship rather than 
to its contents—has up to this time successfully 
resisted the flavor of onions. . Robert has one 
son, named after himself. He would have called 
him ‘‘ Frank,” after his benefactor, but Lizzy op- 
posed it. ‘‘Mr. Kavanagh was very good to 
us,” pleaded she, ‘‘I own; but I do not wish my 
boy to remind me in any way, even in name, of 
a mur—I mean, of Murphy’s master.” In grace- 
ful return for this compliance, when a little girl 
arrived to make their home complete in its do- 
mestic furniture, her mother named her Mary. 
As for the other Mary— Mary Becher—so 
strangely and unwittingly mingled with their 
fortunes, nothing could be heard of her, though 
Robert did his best to find her out. He felt 
that the least they could do was to share with her, 
should she need it, the abundance with which 
they had been dowered by him she had known 
and loved as Wilson. It is probable, however, 
that he had amply provided for her before he 
quitted England. 

The Chesneys lead a happy, quiet life, and 
they desire no other. The love of adventure 
with which Robert. was one possessed has been 
fully satisfied, and he is very reticent concerning 
his past experience. As a customer of his of 
some standing, and admitted in some sort to 
his familiarity, as being an amateur cabinet- 
maker who has a turning-lathe of his own, I 
gained possession of the foregoing facts; but I 
should not have done so had I not, in addition 
to those pretensions, happened to disclose the cir- 
cumstance that I had been witness to a certain 
scene at a turnpike gate near Windsor Forest on 
one stormy winter night, which was, as it turn- 
ed out, the prologue to his own eventful history. 
I, too, although but for a few moments, had seen 
both Murphy and Murphy’s master, and there- 
fore seemed entitled to be told their story. 

To assert its truth would seem to be to pro- 
test too much; but as a satisfaction to that con- 
siderable class of the community who ‘“‘ only be- 
lieve what they read in the newspapers,” I may 
add that its most singular feature—the sinking 
of a populated island—was recorded in the col- 
umns of the Times within the last three years. 

THE END. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. | 


HAVE always insisted that fashion in France 

was the faithful echo of politics, and that to 
those who knew how to discern the mysterious 
connection between these two seemingly so dif- 
ferent powers the analogy was striking; only, for 
these coincidences to be interesting to the ob- 
server, he must take the trouble to reflect, to 
compare, and to discover the data from which to 
draw his conclusions. 

While the middle classes, who represent the 
majority of our people, repress the gratification 
of their tastes in the presence of the necessity of 
earning their daily bread, the women thereof 
also adopt the statu quo in respect to fashions, 
and insist that things shall remain as they are; 
the slightest modification makes them dread a 
revolution, and declare that since there was 
nothing new so long ago as the days of Solomon, 





hard to foresee whether or not they will prevail. 
For some weeks past the dress-makers have been 
announcing the fall of the polonaise, the aban- 
donment of the over-skirt, the disgrace of the 
pouf, and the throwing off of the sash ; but there 
is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and at 
present the people seem resolved to keep both 
the over-skirt and the polonaise. Whether they 
will yet burn what they once adored, and adore 
what they once burned, remains to be seen. 

On the other hand, the upper classes, the fine 
ladies—the fashionables, in short—desire the 
change, the transformation, against which the 
middle classes rebel. And here again the anal- 
ogy between fashions and politics may be dis- 
cerned. As there are many parties, so are there 
many fashions. Fashion is no longer one and 
indivisible. While our fine ladies wear in their 
drawing-rooms and their carriages long flowing 
robes, pleated perpendicularly with marquises’ 
vests and habits of skillfully combined colors— 
while they copy one day the portraits of the 
time of Louis XIII., the next those of his suc- 
cessor, and so on down to the Directory, with- 
out excepting even those of the Revolution, the 
middle classes—that is, the great majority who 
can not show themselves in the streets in his- 
toric costumes, or go to their work or to visit 
their friends on foot in long flowing robes—in- 
trepidly keep the suit that we have long known, 
more or less rich, according to their means, of 
velvet, silk, or wool, but nevertheless the suit, 
with its convenient polonaise or graceful over- 
skirt. Now in our democratic age the will of 
the majority rules even in fashion ; and that this 
is so is proved by the fact that when the aristoc- 
racy leaves its drawing-rooms and carriages, and 
goes on foot in the streets, it lays aside its dra- 
pery and appears in the suit, the uniform of pe- 
destrians. 

And now which fashions shall I describe, those 
of the many or those of the few? But each wom- 
an of the latter class has her own particular 
fashion, chosen from among the different his- 
toric epochs, that is best suited to her style of 
beauty, and which is quite unlike that of her 
mother, sister, or friend. The few, or at least 
some of this few, have returned to very long 
dresses, draped in a pouf behind, and worn with- 
out an over-skirt. The many, on the other hand, 
think it bad economy to buy long dresses only to 
loop them up, and to crease and spoil the mate- 
rial by sitting down on bunches of folds. They 
adopt the long dress, but only for evenings, when 
it is not necessary to loop it, and wear the short 
suit in the street. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is hard to tell what the fashion is. At this 
moment any thing can be affirmed or denied 
with equal truth. It may be said that polonaises 
are not worn and that they are, that chignons 
are not worn and that they are, that crinoline 
is no longer seen and that it still prevails, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. - 

‘Whe few—that is the fashionables—dress in a 
more and more flowing style. As an example, 
I will describe a dress that I saw at a very ele- 
gant wedding. Demi-trained skirt of very light 
écru poult de soie, pleated perpendicularly, with- 
out any other trimming, and supported by no 
crinoline or stiff skirt whatsoever, except a very 
voluminous tournure; over-skirt of very light 
brown poult de soie, edged with a thick rouleau 
of blue satin, and draped in such a manner as to 
show the blue satin lining here and there. This 
lining, between ourselves, was not as complete 
as it seemed, but was only set on around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Corsage like the over-skirt, 
with blue satin revers on the basques. Blue sat- 
in vest. Long, wide sash of blue satin, begin- 
ning at a blue bow set at the opening of the 
heart-shaped corsage, passing under the right 
basque, and falling backward. High chemisette, 
with embroidered plastron inside of the corsage. 
Marquise sleeves, with blue revers, and full under- 
sleeves of wide lace. Toque of light brown faille, 
with turned-up rim, lined with blue; écru aigrette 
and biue feather. 

This is a specimen of the toilettes worn by the 
few. It is needless to dwell on the impossibility 
of walking on the street in such a dress. Now, 
as the great majority do walk on the street, the 
great’majority will continue to wear short skirts 
of black or dark silk, cashmere, or other fabrics, 
according to their purse, with basques and over- 
skirts or polonaises of the same materials. 

It is precisely because people will not take the 
pains to make this distinction that so many mis- 
takes are made in describing the fashions. Even 
the young lady with the écru and blue toilette, 
who calls to mind a noble lady of the Fronde as 
she alights from her carriage, should she go on 
foot to a shop or to visit a friend, would lay 
aside her historic costume, and array herself in 
@ pretty short suit of black, bottle green, or 
raisin de Corinthe, to avoid raising a mob about 
her, and to pass unperceived. 

For evening parties where full dress is not 
desired, or for ceremonious carriage visits, vd- 
luminous fraises, or standing frills, are much 
worn. ‘These are composed of three strips of 
white tulle, about two inches wide, and simply 
hemmed, and are very vaporous and becoming. 
A velvet or silk ribbon of the color of the dress 
and its trimmings, and supporting a huge me- 
dallion, a large emblematical cross, such as Al- 
sace- Lorraine or Chambord, or else of plain 
black or colored enamel, is placed at the open- 
ing of the dress, where the fraise comes togeth- 
er. Fancy jewelry is much worn in the street, 
contrary to former custom, which proscribed 
this as bad taste. Gloves are very long, to 
cover the arms under the flowing lace under- 
sleeves. Nevertheless, this kind of lingerie is 
adopted only by the few; the many remain 
faithful to plain linen collars, or at least with a 
little embroidery, and cuffs like those of the 
gentlemen of our time. 

EmuexrnE Rarmonp. 
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. 1-3.—Bripar Corrrures,—[For 
Fig. 1.—Poneer Hovse Dress, Fig. 2.—Dauss ror Girt Fro 
9 as 
For pattern and Geactiption see Supple- 10 To 12 Years visachine 
ment, No, I., Figs, 1-4, 


description see Supplement. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—VeEtver anp Vicoexe Watxixe Suir 
WITH SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
For pattern of Sleeveless Jacket and desc 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-7 
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Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Brown Gros Grain Warkixe Serr 
WITH DovuBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
ription see For pattern of Double-breasted Jacket and description see 
Supplement, No. TII., Figs, 8-11. 
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SACRED BIRDS. 


XTRAORDINARY _ honors 
E were paid to the goose in an- 
cient times, and it is still held in 
great veneration by some of the 
Fastern nations. ‘The figure that 
occurs so frequently in Buddhist 
monuments is the Brahmanee 
goose. The ancient Britons, ac- 
cording to Cesar, held it impious 
to eat the flesh of geese. 

The ibis was another bird held 
in the highest sanctity by the old 
Egyptians. There are still nu- 
merous pits containing ibis mum- 
mies in that country. The largest 
of them, a little to the westward 
of the Pyramid of Abou-Sir, is 
about twenty feet deep. ‘The floor 
of this pit, for probably a depth of 

" many feet, is covered with heaps 
on heaps and layers on layers of 
coarse earthen jars, the lids ce- 
mented down, containing each the 
body of an ibis, preserved with 
bitumen, and inclosed in numerous 
folds of narrow cloth bandages. 

The Mohammedans have a great 
veneration and esteem for the 
stork. Itis almost as sacred with 
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them as the ibis was with the Egyp- 
tians, and they would look upon a 


Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 12~18. 


Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 






Scorcn Cap ror Boy 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS 
OLD. 

For _s and description 

sec 


upplement, No. XII., 
Figs. 49 and 50. 





Beret For Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


Gros Grain Vest wItH SatTIN 
Stitch Emprorpery. 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Supplement, No. SE, Figs. 47 and 48, 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and wT see Sup- 
plement, No. XIII, Fig. 51. 


person as profane 
who should kill or 
even harm one. 
So precious were 
these birds held in 
Thessaly, which 
country they are 
said to have clear- 
ed of serpents, that 
the slayer of a stork 
was punished with 
death. They were 
thought much of 
at Rome, for when 
a person, from a 
freak of luxury, 
ordered one to be 
placed on his din- 
ner-table, he drew 
upon himself the 
/ direful obloquy of 
Milf) the whole city. 

Why ‘The robin is con- 
ny ii Hy sidered in several 

4 countries a sacred 
bird, and to kill one 
is little less than 
sacrilege, and its 
eggs are free from 
the hand of the 
bird’s-nester. Itis 
asserted that the 
respect shown to it 
by man is joined 
in by the animals 
of the wood. ‘The 
weasel and wild- 
cat, it is said, will 
neither molest it 
nor eat it when 
killed. One cause 
for the veneration 
in which it is held 
may. be the super- 
stition which rep- 
resents it as the 
medium through 
which mankind are 
warned of  ap- 
proaching death. 
Before the decease 
of a person a robin 
is believed, in many 
instances, to tap 
thrice at the win- 
dow of the room 
in which the sick 
person is lying. 
Grimm says that 
the peculiar vener- 
ation with which 
this bird is treated 
has been shown by 
the whole German 
race from remote 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sink anp CasHMERE WALKING Surt.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 22-31. 






































Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Years oLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 12-1 





BERET FOR Boy From 5 TO 7 


UW 


times; and he refers to the bird’s 
color and its name as evidences 
that it was sacred to Thor, the god 
of lightning. 

The swallow, too, in Germany 
is every where deemed a sacred 
bird. Like the stork, it preserves 
the house on which it builds its 
nest from fire and lightning. The 
Spanish peasants have a tradition 
that it was a swallow that tried to 
pluck the thorns out of the crown 
of Christ as he hung upon the 
cross; hence they have a great 
reverence for this bird, and will 
never destroy it. 

In France, in the Pays de Caux, 
the wren is a sacred bird. ‘To 
kill it, or rab its nest, is deemed 
an atrocity which will bring down 
the lightning on the culprit’s dwell- 
ing. Such an act was also regard- 
ed with horror in Scotland. Rob- 
ert Chambers mentions the fol- 
lowing popular malediction upon 
those who rob the nest of the wren: 
‘Malisons, malisons mair than ten, 

That harry the lodge of Heaven's 

hen.” 

The whydah-bird and the wa- 
ter-wagtail are held sacred by the 
natives of several parts of Africa. 
Among the Mandan Indians of 
North America the dove is held 


Poutt pe Sorr, Crépe Lisse, 
AND Lace VEsT. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk anp CasumMeRE Waking Suit.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs, 22-31. 
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so sacred that neither man, woman, nor child 
will injure it; indeed, the Mandans declare that 
even dogs, ferocious as they are, instinct- 
ively respect that bird. 





A LENTEN SERVICE. 


Fretrep roof and shadowy nave 

Spanned in gloomy architrave ; 

All the shadows sifted through 

By a rare and radiant hue; 

Broken rainbows, falling faint 

From the aureole of a saint, 

And the organ drops its plaint, 
Miserere. 


In the tender hush she kneels, 

While the dimness half conceals 

Royal head in lowly grace, 

Bending form and lifted face; 

And the devotee behind, 

Who his Lenten thoughts would bind, 

Finds them of a wayward kind. 
Miserere. 


‘Thou shalt have no gods but me,” 
And the ‘‘ Amen” floateth free; 
But the heart’s responses say, 
** Ah! his heaven is far to-day; 
Saints must seek a higher shrine, 
But that‘ lifted smile of thine 
To a sinner seems divine.” 
Mea culpa. 


Saith the voice, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” 
And the half-lights just reveal 
One long curl of deepening gold 
On her mantle’s murky fold. 
Soft respond her lover's eyes: 
JI would steal it as it lies— 
Worth long penance, such a prize! 
Mea culpa. 


**Shalt not covet house or lands.” 
“Nay, I covet clinging hands; 
Pure young lips, whose soft caress 
Love’s own longing shall confess ; 
Woman’s eyes to answer mine— 
Blessed eyes, whose violet shine 
Keeps love’s solemn seal and sign.” 
Mea culpa. 


“ As thyself thy neighbor love ;” 

Far the echoes float above. 

**Now I crave indulgence sweet, 

For my love is found complete ; 

And thy heaven grows more dear 

When through some Beloved near 

Heaven and Spring are opening here.” 
Jubilate. 








LIVING IN GERMANY. 
WHAT IT COSTS. 


4 iy the question, often asked, ‘‘ How much will 
it cost a family to live in Germany ?” it is 
not easy to give a definite answer. The standard 
of living varies so much that it is obviously im- 
possible to satisfy exactly each questioner with- 
out being acquainted with his special require- 
ments. In regard to living in Germany, however, 
it is less difficult to make such an approximate 
general calculation of its cost as may be satis- 
factory to most inquirers than in the United 
States. There is in our country a vague and 
ever-fluctuating notion of respectability which, 
with its more or less influence upon the modes 
of living, gives an endless variety to its expenses. 
Some American families deem it fatal to their 
social standing to live in a house less than three 
stories high; some are ashamed to enter a door 
that does not open from a brown stone or marble 
front; and others refuse to look out of a window 
which is not darkened by opposing summits of 
the Mansard-roofs of a Madison or Fifth avenue. 
Our people spend far less money for living well 
than for appearing to live grandly. ‘They pay 
enormously for redundant ornament, spacious- 
ness, unnecessary piles of stone and marble, fash- 
ionable conspicuousness of position, and oppor- 
tunity of showing off their means of doing so. 

This perverse idea of respectability, which is 
the source of much of the wasteful expenditure 
of families in the United States, is comparatively 
rare in Germany. ‘The Germans, for the most 
part, especially in such centres of refined culture 
as Heidelberg, though by no means insensible to 
the graces as well as the comforts of living, adapt 
its appliances to their own assured sense of need, 
and not to the uncertain opinion of neighbors 
and strangers. 

If the American fixing his residence in a Ger- 
man town follow the example of the natives, he 
will choose a domicile adapted to the size of his 
family and its necessities. If he should, without 
requiring its space, take a big house merely be- 
cause of its bigness, as he might have done in 
his own land of expansive ideas, he would be 
stared and laughed at, very much as the child 
who walks about with his little head lost in the 
capacious hat of a man. The German, in the 
choice of his house, as regards size, structure, 

sition, and all its appurtenances, is guided by 

is own taste and convenience, from which he is 
seldom diverted by fashionable caprice or any 
indefinite notion of respectability. We would 
advise all Americans to do likewise, if they de- 
sire fully to appreciate the advantages of living 
in Germany. 

Supposing that our countrymen shall adopt 
the judicious taste and prudence of the German 
in his unostentatious but substantial mode of 
living, it will not be difficult to answer with tol- 
erable precision the question, ‘‘ What will it 
cost a family to live in Germany?” In Heidel- 
berg few of the professors and professional men, 
and they may be regarded in that university 
town as the leaders of its society, spend over 





twe thousand dollars a year; and that this is 
sufficient for comfort, and even a certain luxury 
of life, may be inferred from the cost of rent, 
‘ood, and education, already stated. An Amer- 
ican, living with his wife and three children of 
the ages of fourteen, nine, and six years, inform- 
ed us that the sum of two thousand dollars a year 
was ample for all the expenses of his household, 
which seemed to us a model of tasteful comfort. 
In New York, where he lived previously, he could 
barely satisfy the requirements of himself and 
family for six thousand dollars per annum. He 
had the good sense so far to comply with Ger- 
man habits as to make no sacrifices for mere 
show. He lived, indeed, in the finest quarter 
of the city, sent his children to the best schools, 
and kept a daily table at which he was always 
prepared to entertain a friend generously. His 
apartments, however, were not on the bel étage, 
as the second story is called, but on the third, 
which only differed in name and height of posi- 
tion from that below it. His wife did, perhaps, 
more than the usual share of household duty, 
but declared that with her single German serv- 
ant in Heidelberg she was more effectually aided 
than by her three ‘‘helps” in New York. The 
whole establishment being on one floor rendered 
the household service far less arduous than in the 
tall, tower-like houses of the United States, with 
their endless winding of staircase. Servants’ 
wages are hardly the fourth of those with us. 
Three dollars a month is considered liberal, and 
the service is good. Accustomed to hard labor, 
and of a singularly robust strength, the women 
in Germany do more work with less complaint 
than any where in the world. They are, more- 
over, constant and faithful, seldom leaving their 
places for mere caprice or love of change. Econ- 
omy, too, and contentment with simplicity of 
living are characteristic of them. All service 
required by the household is exceedingly cheap. 
A char-woman is paid only thirty-seven and a 
half cents a day, and a porter can be found at 
any time to carry a parcel or trunk for six or 
ten cents. 

The usual social entertainments are of the sim- 
plest and least expensive character. Charming 
reunions, where the most cheerful and intellectual 
of groups gather for mutual entertainment and 
culture, seldom cost the host or hostess more 
than a few kuchen and extra cups of coffee. 
The concerts and theatres, which are excellent, 
abound every where, and the prices of admission 
are exceedingly low. These public as well as 
private entertainments have in common the good 
feature of opening and closing at early hours. 
They ordinarily begin at six and terminate at 
nine o'clock. Thus fatigue is saved to those who 
go, and weariness to those who wait at home. 
Amusement seldom leads, as too often with us, 
to dissipation and disorder. 





“ONLY AN OLD BONE.” 


GES and ages ago this world of ours was not 
like what itis now. Where we have land, 
hard, firm, and rocky, there were seas; and again, 
where we now have seas there was land. In 
fact, it was all so different that had you lived 
then, as I did, and survived till now, you could 
tell strange stories of the changes you had wit- 
nessed. 

My first introduction to life was in the huge 
jaws of a megatherium; for I was one of its 
teeth. I had many brothers and sisters; we 
were a very united, loving family. Now we are 
all dispersed. I do not even know whether they 
are living or dead. You wonder, perhaps, that 
I can speak so calmly on the subject, but if you 
had lived ages, as I have, you would know that 
one can not mourn forever. 

A wild, merry life we led in those days. I 
should not like to return to it now, but I enjoyed 
it then. The world was at that time a muddy, 
marshy place; even the firm land was not very 
stable. What else could you expect? ‘Those 
iron rocks you see now were very young then, 
and just forming, and a fierce battle they had to 
wage for their existence, what between the fire 
and the water. There were no men at that time, 
nothing but animals, huge trees, and plants; and 
a fine time they had of it. 

My master was a sociable creature. He was 
the eldest of a large family of Theriums ; his 
brothers were called Ano, Anthraco, Paleo, and 
Dino. They all roamed over the ground togeth- 
er, seeking food, and lots of acquaintances we 
made in our wanderings. There was the family 
of Dons—Masto, Smilo, and Glypto; but they 
were small creatures, and we rather looked down 
on them, though they were agreeable enough in 
their way. Much more interesting were the 
Sauri, whom we came to know on the shores of 
a huge lake. They were called Ichthy, Plesio, 
Megalo, and Ido. The only objection to them 
was that they were rather inclined to conceit, for 
they would insist that their family was older than 
ours. As if that made them a whit better! 

Ah! if you had known all those fine creatures, 
I am sure yoti would only pity their puny suc- 
cessors now living in the world. With their nice 
names, too! It seems to me such a pity those 
good old cognomens are gone out of fashion. 

As I said, it was a curious living world then— 
giant reptiles trailed their bodies on the sand, 
hideous winged creatures darkened the sky, and 
our colossal selves and friends stalked through 
magnificent forests of pine and ferns, 

Well, I suppose, nothing can last forever: I 
have found it so, at least, in my experience of 
life. So our free, joyous existence came to an 
end too. 

There was a grand upset of the whole world; 
the sea rushed over the land, the ground heaved 
and tottered ; in fact, it was a convulsion of the 
system, and all then living on the globe perished. 
What became of my master I do not know, for 
I was dashed out of his mouth. I was tossed 





hither and thither for a very long time, during 
which I witnessed several more of these revolu- 
tions, being now upheaved, now buried. Where- 
ever I was thrown I met with general contempt. 
I was named ‘‘ An Old Bone,” and no one paid 
me the slightest attention. *. 

At first I was inclined to resent this treatment, 
and to despise all those persons I came in con- 
tact with, for the days when my master had 
stalked the forest were still green in my memory, 
and I forgot that I was no longer in the same 
position. A tooth under Ais mighty protection 
and a solitary tooth cast by itself upon the world 
are quite different things. So I am afraid I 
made myself very disagreeable, and if any stone, 
plant, or insect was kind enough to speak to me, 
doubtless taking pity on my miserable existence, 
I would turn from it with contempt, saying that 
such small creatures were quite beneath my no- 
tice. If they had known the days I had, and 
seen my master and his friends, they would not 
have dared to address even one of his remains. 

No wonder that they soon gave up speaking 
to me, seeing how I despised them. Ah! I 
have grown humbler since then—much humbler. 
I learned many a severe lesson as the centuries 
rolled on! and if I had my life to live again, I 
do not say but what I would live it very different- 
ly. I got my pride taken down, however, as I say; 
but it was sharp, painful work, and if I had been 
wise, and recognized my changed position at 
once, I might have saved myself a world of suf- 
fering. Now I know that each state of the 
world is the best for the time being; but I shut 
my mind to that truth then. 

Meanwhile, as I was changing in character, so 
also was the earth—for it was consolidating and 
hardening. ‘The whole mass was becoming packed 
together, and there was so much material to be 
disposed of that there were tight squeezes in 
places—so tight that sometimes fractious rocks 
broke out in fire and flames, and declared they 
could not and would not stand it, that they would 
have room to expand as they chose. Of course 
in this general squeezing I got much crushed, and 
wherever I was pushed I met with insult. Even 
the little room I took up was grudged me. 

Finally, I got thrown in with a company of 
minerals, who held themselves immeasurably my 
superiors. 

*¢Tt’s a shame,” I often heard them declare, 
‘¢ that that bit of old bone should be in our way.” 

So they rubbed and knocked against me, 
pushed and jostled, till they did succeed in fret- 
ting me to less than half my original size; and 
even when every thing had subsided, and I had 
found a tiny corner to rest in, they often cast 
jealous eyes upon it. They were not pleasant 
companions ; but I bore all their unkindness in 
silence. I remembered how disagreeable I had 
made myself to others, and felt that I was pay- 
ing a just penalty. 

If I could have gone away, and left them the 
space they so unwillingly awarded me, how glad- 
ly would I have done so! But there was no 
possibility of my escaping, buried as I was deep 
in the earth. So I lived on, sunk in my little 
hole, as far out of sight as I could, quiet and unob- 
trusive, never speaking unless I were addressed, 
which did not happen twice in all the ages. My 
whole existence was a deprecation for my unwel- 
come presence. 

I think they might have been kinder when 
they saw how humble I was. However, they 
were not: and perhaps it was as well, for I was 
only a scrap of old bone, I kept repeating to my- 
self—only a fragment of a once mighty monster ; 
but such a poor fragment that I very inadequate- 
ly represented him. It was better I should leave 
it alone than attempt it, for I should only have 
met with ridicule and incredulity. 

Of course I knew nothing of the flight of time; 
I only know that it was centuries I lived down 
there, an old bone, among those aristocratic min- 
erals, And, as the years rolled on, I think they 
grew to despise me more and more. If I could 
have done any thing to make them improve their 
opinion of me, I would have done it. But I 
could only remain quiet, and think back on the 
grand old days when we had led such a free, 
wild life, my master andI. " 

I don’t know why the minerals thought worse 
of me as time passed. I think it must have 
been because they had nothing to do, and it 
was a little amusement to them to abuse me. 
Anyway, they often called out to me, in injuri- 
ous tones, that I had lost my only beauty—my 
fine white complexion; and they wondered I 
was not ashamed to show my ugly, changed face 
in their circle. I bore it all in silence; what 
should I have gained by replying? And if I had 
lost my complexion, how could I help it, I 
thought ; we none of us improve by age, I sup- 
pose, and if they were indestructible and unal- 
terable, I was not conceited enough to think I 
was. 

You see, it was not a happy life I led down 
there, but it, too, came to an end, as I say I have 
found all things do in this world, if we only wait 
long enough. 

Great disturbances occurred about us after our 
long quiet. I, accustomed to such matters, 
thought they foreboded another convulsion, and, 
as my position in life could but be improved, I 
hailed the sounds gladly, rejoicing at the thought 


of release from my neighbors. I was somewhat . 


mistaken. ‘The disturbances and noises I heard 
were caused by men, those beings who were at 
that time strangers to me, though now they are 
familiar friends. 

A shaft was being sunk in the ground ; for the 
place of our abode had been pronounced a valu- 
able mine, likely to produce copper. Daily the 
intruders came nearer our dwelling. I could 
hear them hammering, breaking, and rending. 
My neighbors grew alarmed ; they had not wish- 
ed to be disturbed out of their even, peaceful ex- 
istence. 

At last one day the men penetrated to us. 





With curious eyes I looked upon them. They 
seemed £0 tiny to me after the living beings I 
had been accustomed to, and I thought how one 
tread of my master’s heel would have crushed 
them“to atoms. But they were well-looking, 
well-formed animals, and I took rather a fancy 
to them from the first. 

How relentlessly they tore away mass after 
mass of ore! I really felt quite sorry for the 
minerals, unfriendly though they had been ; they 
seemed to feel the separation so much, and re- 
sisted the instruments as long as their strength 
would allow. The mass in which I had nestled 
was torn off too, and we were all conveyed into 
the outer air. Here we were handed over for in- 
spection to a man who divided worthless pieces 
from valuable, and I was fully prepared when my 
turn came to be thrown away as a useless piece 
of old bone. How could I know that time had 
wrought a transformation in me ? 

Judge, then, of my intense surprise when, hav- 
ing examined me closely and turned me over and 
over in his hand, the man called out, 

‘* We have indeed a find here. See this splen- 
did turquoise I have discovered imbedded in a 
piece of copper. How beautiful it is! what a 
lovely blue !’ 

It really took me some moments before I could 
realize that J was the object of these praises. 

There was no doubt about it, however, for I 
was handed from one to another, and ardently 
admired, till at last the finder, folding me care- 
fully in a piece of soft linen, placed me in his 
waistcoat pocket, saying he would ask a jeweler 
about my worth. 

I was as curious as he about the verdict. I 
could not understand what had happened to my 
poor, humble old self, and how I, so long de- 
spised, should suddenly have assumed value in 
every one’s eyes. I did wish the copper could 
have seen my triumph, and witnessed in what 
estimation men held me. Then the recollection 
that, after all, I was only an old bone rushed over 
me; I was perhaps unconsciously acting a de- 
lusive part, and when the jeweler saw me I should 
be found out. For how was_-it possible that I 
could have become a costly thing, unless men 
prized old bones? and that I could hardly im- 
agine. 

How glad I was when we arrived at the jewel- 
er’s, and I was taken out of my envelope and 
shown to him! 

He was a wizened-looking old man, who wore 
a pair of spectacles, and seemed to look me 
through and through. 

‘*A very good turquoise indeed,” he said; 
“very. I shall be glad to buy it of you.” And 
he named a sum for my purchase. It was not 
immediately agreed to; some little bargaining 
occurred, but it ended in my becoming his prop- 
erty. 

Bat do tell me,” asked he who had found 
aa came the turquoise among the cop- 
per 9 

‘*Turquoises,” replied the other, ‘are bits of 
old bone, nothing more. By contact with the 
copper they obtain their exquisite cerulean blue. 
The ore this has lain among has changed it toa 
jewel. Who knows as what it began life?” 

I was grown more astonished than ever. This 
was too marvelous truly, that the copper, the 
mineral that had so despised me, whose taunts 
and insults I had borne patiently so long, had 
been the means of changing my whole being into 
something most precious. It was too curious! 
It took me days to recover from my astonish- 
ment! I had led a despised life so long, I could 
not grasp that I was suddenly of importance ; but 
I was; there could be no doubt about it. 

The old jeweler polished me lovingly, praising 
me more and more as I increased in beauty un- 
der his hands. Then he set nie in a golden 
ring, and finally exhibited.me in his shop win- 
dow, naming a large sum for my purchase. 

** And I have been only an old bone,” I kept 
repeating to myself, again and again. 

One thing I determined, that returning pros- 
perity should not make me proud again; I had 
learned too thorough a lesson for that, and I re- 
solved to love, and to do all in my power to 
serve, those mortals who had raiséd me from the 
lowest depths.of degradation to such a height of 
value and esteem. 

I was soon able to become more actively use- 
ful in their behalf; for I had not been long in 
the jeweler’s window ere I was purchased. I 
passed into the hands of a lovely young girl, who 
presented me as a souvenir to her lover on his 
leaving the country for a time. He kissed the 
slender hand that had slipped me and my gold- 
en band upon his finger. 

‘*T shall think of you, and your blue eyes, 
sweet,” he said, ‘‘ whenever I look on this azure 
stone.” 

Then they parted. 

We roamed through many a foreign land, my 
new master and I. We visited the regions of 
everlasting cold, the zones of perpetual heat. 
We slept under the palms of the desert, the hut 
of the Esquimau, in the junk of the Chinaman, 
the palaces of Europe, the Indian bungalow. I 
saw all the changes on the globe with amaze- 
ment; the world had altered indeed from the 
place I had known it. We passed through many 
dangers, too, escaped many accidents. Several 
times my master, whom I learned to love dearly, 
lay stricken with sore sickness, and I grieved for 
him lest he should die, and the sweet blue-eyed 
beauty, whose gift I was, should see him no 
more. Folk said I grew pale when he was ill, 
and only regained my beauty with his health. I 
can not vouch for the truth of that statement. 

The time at length arrived when my master 
was able to return home. Why he had been so 
long absent I know not. He spoke of business — 
and imperative necessity that kept him far from 
her he loved, and I know it could be no slight 
cause that detained him from her side. 

How joyfully he turned his steps homeward! 
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Tt was a pleasure to me to see his gleeful, happy 
face. He would often gaze upon me as a me- 
mento of his sweet Isabelle, and once or twice 
on our homeward journey he exclaimed that I 
had grown more beautiful than ever. 

The last stage of his traveling he undertook on 
horseback. He was cantering along, singing, out 
of the very joy of his heart, Uhland’s charming 
couplet : 

“© brich nicht, Steg, du zitterst sehr! 


O stiirz nicht, Fels, du driiuest schwer! 
1 Welt, geh’ nicht unter, Himmel, fall nicht ein, 
Eh’ ich mag bei der Liebsten sein !” 


Suddenly the horse stumbled, and my master 
was Violently thrown. 

‘He must not be hurt, he can not be killed,” 
I cried, in my agony of heart. Then a sharp 
pain thrilled through my frame, I became un- 
conscious of what followed. 

When next I regained my senses I felt the 
warm touch of Isabelle; she was clasping my 
master’s hand. . 

‘*Qh, George,” she sobbed, ‘‘ what a happy 
thing that you escaped unhurt! If you had been 
killed at the last, after all your perilous wander- 
ings were safely over, I could not have borne it.” 

“Comfort yourself, sweetheart,” he said, ‘‘I 

. amalive and well. That I escaped is truly a mar- 
vel; I can not comprehend it yet.” 

**See!” she exclaimed, suddenly, as she re- 
leased her grasp, and her gaze fell upon me. 
‘* Why, George, what has happened to your tur- 
quoise? You never told me it was cracked.” 

“Cracked!” he repeated, in astonishment. 
‘‘That can not be; only this very morning I 
was admiring its increased loveliness. But in- 
deed it is,” he said, as he examined me more 
closely. ‘*I must have broken it in my fall. 
Alas for my beautiful treasured stone, the com- 
panion and friend of my wanderings!” 

A sudden flash of light passed over the girl’s 
face. 

‘*George, that faithful turquoise has saved 
your life. I see it all. It took upon itself the 
consequences of your fall, and has restored you 
unharmed to me. I read once that turquoises 
possessed this saving virtue for those they loved.” 

She was right; it had truly been so. My cry 
of agony as we fell had wrought his salvation. 
How happy I was that I had been the means of 
their joy! how much happier yet I grew in it! 
What mattered it that my market value had 
gone from me? for I had obtained increased 
worth in the eyes of the happy pair. 

George wore me upon his finger unto his dy- 
ing day, and Isabelle, an aged dame, showed me 
to her great-grandchildren but three days ago as 
the most precious thing in her possession, which 
she should hand down to them and to their chil- 
dren’s children as their most treasured relic and 
the tenderest momento of their ancestors. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRRESPONDENT. ] 

The first ~ of a new Play.—French Crime and 
English guery.—The Aristocrat and the Plas- 
terer.—Edwin James’s Appeal. 

N Saturday last, February 22, was brought 
out, at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Mr. 

Wilkie Collins’s play of Man and Wife, drama- 

tized from his novel of that name. ‘The first 

night of a new piece in London is always a spec- 
tacle that attracts a good house; but on this oc- 
casion the reputation of the author, and the fact 
that his drama was sure to receive skillful treat- 
ment from the players, they being by far the best 
acting company in England, produced a most 
distinguished audience. Of course all the critics 
were there (confound them!), blasés, impertur- 
bable, smooth—‘‘ those who have failed in liter- 
ature and art,” as Disraeli calls them—but also 
novelists, dramatists, painters, whe have not 
failed, all came to give their willing hands to 
their brother artist. If you had been by my 
side, Mr. Editor, I should have been able to 
point out to you most of the celebrities of liter- 
ary London: Charles Reade, with his patient, 
quiet face; Palgrave Simpson, wearing his sev- 
enty winters as if they were fifty summers; 

Shirley Brooks, editor of Punch, and author of 

the charming but comparatively unappreciated 

Miss Violet and her Offers, with his fine mass- 

ive face and abundant locks of gray; Burnand, 

his funny collaborateur, who has given us so 
many joe Thoughts; Holman Hunt, the 
great Pre-Raphaelite painter; Val Princep, the 
little ditto; and Frith, of the Railway Station 
and the Derby-Day ; the Lord Chief Justice of 

England (Cockburn), also listening with great 

intentness to the arguments of the lawyer in the 

piece (which, like the novel, turns upon the 

Scotch marriage law), and manifestly disagree- 

ing with him through his gold spectacles. In 

the centre of the stalls was a family circle, 
which would have had, perhaps, a greater attrac- 
tion for you than all: Charles Collins, author 

of that most charming of books of travel, A 

Crutse upon Wheels, and younger brother of the 

hero of the night, with his wife and her two 

brothers, the sons of dead Charles Dickens. 

Of the play I say nothing, for though not in 
what the begging-letter writers call ‘‘ affluent 
circumstances,” I have never been in such re- 
duced ones as to write dramatic criticisms. In 
London, alas! it is not possible, you know, to 
be “* poor and honest” and yet do that. But it 
was a very pleasant night, I promise you, alto- 
gether. When, at the close of it, in answer to 
repeated calls for ‘‘ Collins! Collins!”—we all 
knew him too well to call him ‘‘ Author! au- 
thor !”—and the big-browed star of the evening 

- came upon the stage, there was what the ultra- 
classical people call a bovation—an ovation, as 

a writer in the Saturday Review, or the Pall 

Mall, or some such high-flying journal, was late- 

ly so good as to tell us, being only a lesser tri- 

umph, at which ovis, a sheep, was sacrificed ; 


whereas bos, bovis, an ox, was the animal that 
graced the greater ones. Similarly, 1 suppose, 
an asination (from asinus, a jackass) would best 
describe the triumph of this erudite person, in 
the unlikely case of his ever gaining one. 
Talking of assignations, was any thing ever 
so terrible as the late disclosures concerning the 
Black Band of Lyons! Any pair of youthful 
lovers who ventured to meet without that city, 
it seems, for a few hours of Arcadian happiness, 
have been liable to be seized upon by a gang of 
ruffians, by whom the swain was murdered and 
the nymph ill-treated. This, we are told, has 
happened in jive hundred instances. In En- 
gland, when a boy throws a stone at a shop 
window and gets away scot-free, we exclaim, 
indignantly, ‘‘ Where are the police?” But what 
should we say if such outrages as these had gone 
on, say at Birmingham, for four years! The 
scoundrels have been caught at last, however ; 
and the jury finding, of course, ‘‘ extenuating 
circumstances”—because, I suppose, the Black 
Band was composed of young men (one of them 
in ‘‘the customs,” too)—they have only been 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. At 
the same time a similar association has been 
discovered in Paris, the eldest member of which 
is but twenty-seven, and the captain of the band 
but fourteen and a half! ‘‘ his unnatural aptitude 
for vice and cynical indifference to detection” 
having procured him that bad eminence. In 
this case also two of these miscreants and mur- 
derers are ‘‘assistant-clerks in the Ministry of 
Finance.” After such hideous revelations in real 
life the panting sensation novelist toils in vain: 
no imagination of his could compass them, let 
him sup on pork-chops ever so unwholesomely. 

Thank Heaven, we have no Black Band in 
England, where our rogues and ruffians act, for 
the most part, independently ; they have no hid- 
eous cement of ‘‘sentiment” to keep them to- 
gether, and are, therefore, not so formidable. 
Sometimes a single act of roguery is conceived 
so cleverly as almost to extort our admiration. 

A friend of mine, well known in sporting cir- 
cles, a rapid calculator of odds, and not quite 
the sort of person that J should choose to exper- 
imentalize upon if I took to swindling, was very 
nearly taken in the other day by a new device. 
He was walking down Regent Street at noon- 
day, when an old gentleman, respectably dress- 
ed, suddenly accosted him, in broken accents. 
** Young man,” pleaded he, with his trembling 
hand pressed to his heart, ‘‘I find myself sud- 
denly taken very ill: might I ask you to call a 
cab for me, since I can hardly breathe, and far 
less raise my voice.” 

There are lots of cabs at all times passing 
along Regent Street, and my friend supported 
the old gentleman, who really looked deadly ill, 
until one of them came within hail. Then with 
great difficulty he essayed to get him into the 
vehicle. 

‘*One moment,” gasped the invalid, while one 
foot rested on the step, and he gathered strength 
for a final effort: ‘‘ I have still another favor to 
ask of you. I find that when I changed my 
waistcoat on leaving home I forgot to take my 
purse out of my pocket. Would you kindly 
lend me half a crown to pay the cab?” 

‘* Nay, Sir,” returned my astute acquaintance. 
**You are going home ¢o your waistcoat, and 
therefore to your money; and however distant 
that home may be, I will see you a great deal 
farther before I lend you so much as a fourpenny 

jiece.” 
‘ The old gentleman, perceiving that he had 
got hold of the wrong man, thereupon paid the 
cabman sixpence for calling him from the cab 
stand for nothing, and walked away at a brisk 
pace to try his invalid stratagem upon some per- 
son less accustomed to calculate probabilities. 

I forgot to tell you in my last ‘‘ Gossip” that 
John Bright’s son has been making his début in 
the provinces as a public speaker. He did not 
give promise of: being an orator, yet spoke well 
and to the point, and showed himself to be of 
the same honest mind as his father with respect 
to politics. On the other hand, the Hon. Au- 
beron Herbert, the radical brother of the con- 
servative Lord Caernarvon, and the only one who 
went into the same lobby with Sir Charles Dilke 
on the famous question of royal expenditure, 
has retired from political life. Whether his dem- 
ocratic ideas were genuine or not, I do not know, 
but there is an anecdote afloat about him which 
would seem to show that they really were so. 
When in lodgings in Bond Street there happen- 
ed to be a plasterer employed about the house, 
and, since the man showed intelligence, the Hon. 
Auberon asked him to breakfast with him one 
morning. The invitation was accepted (wheth- 
er with diffidence or not is not stated), and the 
entertainment came off. But the same day the 
landlady gave notice to Mr. Herbert to quit the 
house. ‘‘She would not have plasterers,” she 
said, ‘‘in her sitting-rooms.” In vain did this 
young aristocrat expound his social theories, and 
especially debate upon the intelligence of the 
plasterer, which should put him on a level with 
the kings of the earth. 

“*T don’t care how clever he may be. He 
may be as wise as the Pope,” she answered; 
‘but he shall never sit in one of my best chairs 
again.” And he never did. 

Mr. Edwin James’s appeal to the Benchers of 
the Temple to be allowed to practice as a bar- 
rister has been rejected. The sitting was held 
in private, ‘‘ with closed doors,” but it has oozed 
out that the following fact was fatal to him: 
He had induced Lord Worsley when only twen- 
ty-two years of age to become surety for him to 
the extent of £5000, for which he expressed his 
pain and regret to that nobleman’s father; and 
yet he seems to have evidenced that regret by in- 
creasing the young man’s liabilities upon his ac- 
count within nine months to upward of £20,000. 

From gossip about barristers the descent is 





easy to attorneys. If you should chance to hear 


the good news that ‘‘ there are to be no more at- 
torneys in England,” do not believe it. It is only 
so far true that henceforth the title of ‘‘attorney” 
is to be merged in that of ‘‘solicitor.” The 
polecat is equally objectionable in our northern 
counties as elsewhere, though in the former lo- 
cality it is called the mart. 
R. Kemstze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a harm pny ange of true lovers of science, and 
not a few who would not venture to class 
themselves in any way among the scientitic, 
were charmed by the peculiar fascination of 
Professor Tyndall’s lectures on Light, as de- 
livered in various cities of the United States. 
The large audiences that every where greeted 
the learned professor indicated a keen if not 
a complete appreciation on the part of the com- 
munity of his valuable researches. It was cur- 
rently reported some months ago that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall intended to devote the surplus 
funds derived from his lectures in this country 
to the good of science. Lectures were deliv- 
ered in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Baltimore, and New Haven. 
The sum of $13,000—the surplus above ex- 
penses—has been conveyed, in trust, to a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor. Joseph Henry, 
General Hector Tyndale, and Professor E. L. 
Youmans, who are authorized to expend the 
interest ‘in aid of students who devote them- 
selves to original researches.” This gift to 
science, coming through the liberality of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, should be made the nucleus of a 
large and permanent fund to advance science in 
America. 

It should be remembered, by-the-way, that 
scientific lectures involve far more preliminary 
expense than lectures on ordinary subjects. 
Costly apparatus and assistants are necessary, 
and spécial preparation for experiments often 
demands possession of the lecturing hall a day 
or two previous to each lecture. 





Rumor says that the problem of the coeduca- 
tion of the sexes is to be solved by a Pennsylva- 
nia college, which just now is rather modest 
about divulging its name. The process is sim- 
ply this: a department of cookery is to be es- 

blished, a great kitchen to be built as an ad- 
junct to the college, and the young lady stu- 
dents, after learning their lessons in Greek, Lat- 
in, mathematics, etc., are expected to prepare 
dinner for the whole establishment. This is the 
penalty shey are to pay for enjoying the educa- 
tional privileges of the institution! We suppose 
that each year the best cooks will receive the de- 
gree of F.F.W. (Fit for Wives). 





Mirrors are frequently spoiled by being hung 
where the sun will shine upon them. It does 
not seem to be generally understood that the 
amalgam of tin-foil with mercury, which is 
spread on glass plates to make mirrors, is read- 
ily crystallized by solar rays, causing a granulated 
appearance in the looking-glass. Neither should 
mirrors be hung near a stove or fire-place, nor 
too’near a gas jet, as the heat will often bring 
about the same injurious crystallization. 





Work’is progressing well on the St. Gothard 
Tunnel. At each extremity of the tunnel there 
is an available fall of water, which will be utilized 
in carrying forward the machine piercing. On 
one side the boring has been through hard gran- 
ite; on the other softer descriptions of stone 
have been encountered. 





There is — so pleasant as to see the 
young and beautiful intelligently informed in 
regard to the affairs of our country. Apropos 
the following incident,:-which came to the knowl- 
edge of the Washington correspondent of the 
Independent as she watched the doings of the 
House during one of its last sessions before the 
4th of March. ‘‘Is Mr. Ames a member of Con- 
gress?’ inquired a lovely and elegantly attired 
blonde of her near-standing neighbor, a young 
New England woman, of about her own age. 
“Oh yes,’’ said New England, with a sudden 
glance of astonishment. ‘‘ Well, I supposed 
so,”’ said lovely maiden Washington. ‘I knew 
Mr. Brooks was” (with the air of imparting in- 
formation). ‘‘He is the man who had the diffi- 
culty with Sumner some years ago.” 


Duluth, on Lake Superior, in Minnesota, has 
grown from a population of fifty in 1870 to a 
population of five thousand. As the present 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
the head of Western lake navigation, it has be- 
come an important town, which has sprung up, 
as it were, in a day. 





The Vendome Column has been brought be- 
fore the French Chamber—not bodily, but the 
propriety of re-erecting it has been thoroughly 
discussed, and the majority think it should be 
set up again. 





The foreign mails last week brought what was 
something of a curiosity to our eyes—namety, a 
copy of the Fiji Times and of the Fiji. Gazette. 
Not very recent publications were they, to be 
sure, as they bore the dates of October 5 and 
October 23, 1872. They are published in Le- 
vuka, on the Island of Ovalau-—one of the most 
beautiful of the Fiji Islands, or, as perhaps 
Americans would write it, the Feejee Islands. 
These are English publications, and really seem 
to give no impression of any very barbarous 
state of society! Advertisements take a prom- 
inent place in these papers; but there is also 
scientific news, commercial information, and 
much miscellaneous matter. The political con- 
dition of the islands is the subject of several ed- 
itorials, and annexation to Great Britain strong- 
ly urged. The Times remarks: 


“Onur soil is of the richest and best, and can pro- 
duce sugar, cotton, coffee, spices, and many other ar- 
ticles, for which we can command a ready sale in the 
best marts of the world. But to develop our resources 
we require an influx of immigration and capital, and 
in order to do that there must be a sense of security. 
The Fiji government has now been in existence since 
June last year, yet there is an absence of that sense of 
security which would invite enterprise and capital to 
our shores.” 


We notice that it is proposed by the Gazette to 





issue an occasional sheet in the Fijian language. 





Evidently, from the tenor of both papers, there 
is room for immigrants in the Fiji Islands! It 
is a curious fact that there are several advertise- 
ments for persons to fill government positions, 
giving cheering proof that there is one place in 
the world where office-seekers are few. N.B.— 
As these offices are probably filled by this time, 
we would not advise enterprising sons of our 
soil to set out in hopes of obtaining them. 


The London Times tells a wonderful story of 
six Communist —" who escaped from the 
fortress of Port Louis, on the coast of Brittany. 
By incessant labor for three months—so it is 
said—they contrived to sink a shaft thirteen 
feet in depth, and then excavated a tunnel, by 
which they escaped on to the rocks at low wa- 
ter, having ascertained the times of the tides. ° 
Three hundred prisoners were in the fortress, 
and all were aware of what was going on, but 
the secret was never betrayed, 





A San Francisco paper tells a curious rat tale. 
A young lady, who was the owner of a beautiful 
pet sheep, noticed one day that the wool, of 
which the animal had a luxuriant coat, was 
twisted and knotted into a hump on one side 
of the neck. Upon examination she found that 
a rat had made a nest in the wool of the sheep, 
and when she pulled the place it stuck its head 
out and looked at her complacently. The rat 
was so tame that it was easily caught and dis- 
patched. In the evening, when the sheep was 

ut back in the stable, it went all around, look- 
ing into the corners and nosing about as though 
it were in search of something, showing that a 
friendly relationship existed between the rat and 
sheep. 





The treasures from Cyprus, commonly known 
as the Cesnola Collection, are now being un- 
packed preparatory to the long and laborious 
process of sorting, labeling, and preparing them 
for public exhibition. The officers of the Met- 
ropolitan Art Museum have obtained a fine 
large ——- in Fourteenth Street, which will 
be temporarily used until the Central Park Mu- 
seum is built, and there these archeological cu- 
riosities. will be opened to public inspection. 
Some time, however, must elapse before they 
will be ready. It is no small undertaking to 
prepare more than ten thousand specimens of 
ancient art for public exhibition. 





Orel is a fertile grain-producing province of 
Russia. Near a village of this section a lady 
was stopped not long since by a man in asleigh, 
who demanded her money. In great alarm she 
hastened to comply with his request, but while 
doing so a ten-ruble note blew away. The 
man sprang after it, but the lady jumped into 
the sleigh, lashed the horses, and was soon at 
her own door. When the handsome sleigh was 
searched by the police a purse was found con- 
taining six thousand rubles. Nobody appeared 
to claim sleigh or purse. 





One bright but bitter cold Sunday in Febru- 
ary a young gentleman and lady living near Du- 
buque resolved, like good Christians, to go to 
church. A sleigh ride of a few miles was not 
disagreeable in prospect, provided they could 
keep warm. So, in addition to abundant wrap- 
pings, they heated a good-sized ‘“‘chunk’’ of 
wood, put it into the bottom of the sleigh, and 
drove off in fine spirits. The horses sped over 
the smooth road, the bells jingled in the frosty 
air, and they had gone over half their distance, 
when a scent of something burning began to 
fillthe air. Presently a column of smoke issued 
from behind the seat. ‘Fire!’ shouted both, 
jumping from the sleigh, when it was discov- 
ered that Mr. A was on fire, Miss B was on fire, 
and the sleigh on fire. The gentleman snow- 
balled himself out, and then rolled the lady in 
the snow until she was quenched. What be- 
came of the sleigh, history recordeth not. 


“Old Government Java,” so highly prized by 
coffee drinkers, is not a special variety of the 
berry, but only Java coffee that-has been kept 
several years. It then assumes @ brown color, 
and loses by evaporation that chemical principle 
which imparts the harsh, bitter, and astringent 
taste to new coffee. Mocha coffee is not always 
grown in Mocha; but much-which bears the 
name is sent from the East Indies and certain ’ 
parts of Africa to Mocha, where it is subjected 
to a peculiar method of curing, in which what- 
ever excellence it possesses chiefly consists. 





“English, French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish spoken here,” is the announcement which 
often beguiles travelers into unknown hotels 
on the Continent. An Englishman recently en- 
tered a French hotel on the strength of such a 
notice. Finding no waiter possessing even the 
most rudimentary acquaintance with the English 
language, he asked for the interpreter, and being 
told that there was none, demanded an explana- 
tion. 

“By whom then,” he inquired, ‘‘ are English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish spoken ?”’ 

“By the travelers, Sir, who come to the ho- 
tel,” was the reply. 


A foreign journal relates the following remark- 
able instance of presence of mind: ‘‘A Madame 
Bonneau, living in the Rue Descartes, was sit- 
ting in her parlor —o her husband’s return 
to dinner, when a man of wild and a ap- 
pearance entered, and, seating himself opposite 
to her, addressed her in the following terms: ‘I 
am a great doctor. I can effectually cure all 
headaches. I have heard that you suffer from 
that cause, and I am come to cure you.’ The 
lady, perceiving that she had to deal with a mad- 
man, prudently seemed: to fall into his humor, 
and asked his method of treatment. ‘Simple 
enough, madame,’ said he, drawing a razor from 
his pocket; ‘I cut off the head, and then, after 
having well cleaned it, I replace it upon the 
shoulders.’ Upon this he prepared to suit the 
action to his words. Madame Bonneau, with 
great coolness, professed her readiness to sub- 
mit to the operation, but suggested that she 
should fetch a towel from the next room to pre- 
vent her dress being stained. Her visitor as- 
sented to the reasonableness of this suggestion, 
and she left the room, locking the door behind 
her. Upon her return with some police officers 
they found that the unfortunate maniac had cut 
his own throat, but not fatally. It was ascer- 
tained that he had escaped from a lunatic asylum 
at Clermont les Prés.”” 
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LIFE IN CHINA. 
A MANDARIN RECEIVING A VISITOR. 


HE time and mode of paying official visits, 
and every particular relating to the cere- 
monial etiquette of such visits, are fixed by the 
Board of Rites and Ceremonies in Pekin. 
Members of the civil service must, when visit- 
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ing, proceed in chairs or on foot, while military 
ofticers are permitted to visit on horseback, but 
not in the sedan. Again, the rank of the visitor 
is denoted by the number of his followers, and 
by the ornamental details of his dress, while the 
mode of salutation is regulated with the utmost 
precision, according to the rank of the visitor. 
‘There are eight modes of salutation. The first 


consists of simply joining the hands and raising | 
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them before the breast. The last, or most per- 
fect mode of obeisance, requires the individual 
to ko-tow. nine times—that is, in the kneeling 
posture to knock the ground with the forehead 
nine times. ‘This last form of homage is only 
exacted for. the Emperor of China and Son of 
Heaven. The Emperor being the Son of Heaven, 
he, as a matter of course, is entitled to the same 
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jointless limbs to support them in the most sa- 
cred presence; why, in the name of all that is 
ancient, classical, and therefore right, these pale- 


faced strangers, who come from obscure petty 


states to learn the civilized usages of the Central 
Flowery Land, should so persistently refuse to 
prostrate themselves and lick the dust nine times 
in presence of the Heavenly Emperor. 
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reception hall, where he is met by his superior. 
Had the visitor been a man of equal rank, he 
would have been received by the host at the out- 
er gate, but being inferior in rank, he has had to 
make his way to the inner reception hall, where 
he bows low with joined hands, while his supe- 
rior receives him with a slight inclination of the 
body. Seats are next taken according to rank, 


in 





LIFE IN CHINA—A MANDARIN RECEIVING A VISITOR. 








degree of adoration. This is the great barrier to 
a final settlement of the Chinese andience ques- 
tion. The Chinese can not see why a nation 
of barbarians, whose origin dates from but yes- 
terday, should send their embassadors, or, as 
they ‘style them, ‘‘tribute bearers,” to the Im- 
perial court, and there demand the right of au- 
dience with the Celestial ruler; why they should 
insist upon standing on their dignity, using their 





The illustration represents a high mandarin 
receiving a private visit from-an inferior officer. 
The visitor, when he reached the outer gate of 
the Yamun, or palace, had to wait in his sedan 
while he sent in his card, which consists of a 
strip of red paper bearing his name, more like a 
handbill than the tiny cards in use with us, An 
interview is granted, he is borne into the inner 
court, aligbts from his chair, and proceeds to the 


unless the visitor be a personal friend, when 
much of the strict formality of etiquette is set 
aside, and the visit rendered agreeable by lively 
conversation, pipes, and tea. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, however, there is a show 
of conventional polish and good-breeding which 
is never altogether dispensed with, and which is 
observed even by the lower orders of society in 
China. 
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Cashmere Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 


7 antelet is made of gray cashmere, lined with lustring, 
wn pede with folds, loops, col bows of black velvet. The 
hood is lined with pleated gray gros grain as shown by Fig. 1. To 
make the mantelet cut of cashmere and lustring lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 32 and 33, Supplement, and one piece each from 
Figs. 34-36, having first joined on the pieces turned down in Sup- 
plement on Figs. 82 and 35. Cut a slit in the back from the un- 
der edge to «, sew up the darts in the fronts, join the back, side 
forms, and fronts according to the corresponding figures, and run 
the material and lining together along the outer edge, excepting 
the neck, at the same time fastening in a fly ten inches long and 
furnished with eyes on the left front from the neck. Sew the cor- 
responding hooks on. the wrong side of the right front. Set on 
the trimming as shown by the illustration. Cut a slit in the cape 
along the double line, sew up the shoulder pleats, trim as shown 
by the illustration, and arrange the cape in pleats, fastening the 
X's on the @’s marked with the same letters. Baste the cape on 






Fig. 1.—Casumere Sprinc Hoop.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19 and 20. 


the neck of the mantelet according to the corresponding figures, 
and set a velvet bow at the bottom of the waist in the back. 
Having faced the hood on the outside from the neck to the dot- 
ted line with pleated gros grain, sew up the seam from 27 to 28, 
fold the hood on the outside along the dotted line so that 29 
comes on 29. and furnish it with trimming. Baste the hood on 
the neck of the mantelet, and set the latter on a standing collar. 
A pleated frill of batiste or Swiss muslin is basted inside the lat- 
ter as a finish for the neck. 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Mante.et.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 32-36. 











BaraTHEA Sprinc Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 





Créive pe CHINE AND FarLtte Cravat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 


WINTERING IN EGYPT. 


ae long sea passage has hitherto deterred many persons from 
visiting Egypt; but now that the journey from Brindisi to 
Alexandria can be made in three days and a half, the superiority 
of Lower Egypt over the south of France or Italy as a winter res- 
idence will become better known and appreciated. Cairo is, par 
excellence, the most perfect Arab city of the present day, and one 
in which its inhabitants have, perhaps, attained to a higher de- 

i gree of civilization 
than in any other city 
in the East. The 
climate of Egypt is 
salubrious during the 
greater part of the 
year, and, in Alexan- 
dria, even the heat 
of summer is seldom 
oppressive, being tem- 
pered by a fresh north- 
erly breeze. The 
Khamseen, or hot 
south wind, however, 
which prevails. in 
April and May, is 
at times unpleasant, ' 
and the inundations 
from the Nile render 
the latter part of the 
autumn less healthy 
than the summer and 
winter. In summer 
the village of Ramléh, 
four miles from Alex- 
andria, is a charm- 
ing residence, while 
Cairo, from ‘its clear 
dry atmosphere, and 
equable temperature, 
is now admitted to be 
one of the most de- 
sirable winter resorts 
for invalids in the 
world. The Khedive, 
too, who, from his 
immense wealth, his 
splendid hospitality, 
and liberal patronage 
of art, is justly enti- 
tled to be called the 
Haroun - al - Raschid 
of modern times, is 
fast rendering his cap- 
ital as luxurious as it 
is interesting. 

One of the princi- 
pal advantages which 
invalids. derive from 
a winter’s residence in 
a favorable climate is 
that they are enabled 
to take daily and effi- 
cient exercise in the 
open air. At Cairo 
the invalid or tourist 
can be constantly in 
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riage. 


Fig. 


the open air, either on foot, donkey-back, horseback, or in a car- 
The atmosphere is not subject to any sudden change, nor 
is there danger of vicissitudes of temperature such as are experienced 
in many places in the south of Europe, nor cold cutting winds such 
as frequently prevail during winter and spring at Nice and Naples. 
The complete change, too, from the habits and customs of Western 
Europe to those of an Eastern city like Cairo is, we are convinced, 
of immense importance to valetudinarians, for impressions made 
upon the mind react upon the body, and the novelty of the new 
style of life in Egypt gradually weans one from a too frequent 
thought of self. Who could think of dyspepsia or hypochondriasis 
while beholding the lovely sunrises and glorious sunsets, or while 
contemplating, as at Thebes, the ruins of a civilization that existed 
long before Athens and Rome were thought of, or the history of 
Greece had even been begun ? 

The pleasantest months in the year for a residence at Cairo are 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE Spring Hoop.—Front.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19 and 20. 


December, January, February, and March. The inundations of 
the Nile, having subsided, leave the fields in November covered 
with a fresh layer of rich deposit ; then the lands are put-under 
cultivation; and during our winter months, which are, in fact, 
the spring months in Egypt, the Delta, as well as the valley of the 
Nile, looks like a delightful garden, teeming with verdure and 
beautiful with the blossoms of trees and plants. It very seldom 


rains at Cairo, probably not more than three or four times in 
the year. 








2.—CASHMERE MANTELET.—Front. —[See Fig. 1. ] 
For pattern sce Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs, 32-36. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.pore.—Visiting-cards used by married ladies bear 
their husband’s name, with the title Mrs. before it—as 
“Mrs. John Smith.” The cards are large plain white 
Bristol-board, with script letters. 

Mes. F. W.—Both gold and steel bowed spectacles 
are used, 

Mus. James C.—See descriptions of trimming for 
dress skirts in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VL; also of polo- 


naises. 

A. L. L.—To change the shirt patterns lap the hems 
of the front, and open the yoke in the middle of the 
back, and fasten it by two buttons. 

P. H, C.—Get gray or plum-colored cashmere or 
soft French gray flannel for your studying gown. 

Lvomz.—To freshen your black iron grenadine 
dampen it by sponging with tepid water in which a 
little borax has been dissolved. 

Taxsrrua.—Wear your black Cashmere shawl three- 
cornered in the old-fashioned way. 

C. M. A.—Read description of girls’ piqué dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. VL 

A Siwp.erox.—To remodel your blue silk get a 
sleeveless jacket and an over-skirt of a deeper biue 
shade. See description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

C. H. B.—Stitch bias bands of the percale piped with 
white on your percale skirt. 

Mas. J. P. D.—Use bias bands, or else passementerie, 
for heading lace. 

Svunsoriser.—Your brown silk needs only a sleeve- 
less basque, square cuffs, and over-skirt of silk of an- 
other shade. Use a lighter brown, and put bands of 
the same on the skirt. The pongee suit might have 
an over-skirt—merely an apron—made of pieces of the 
polonaise, and the remaining parts, paletot, round 
waist, and plain skirt, would answer if trimmed with 
bias black velvet and écru lace. Put lengthwise ve)- 
vet folds on the skirt, and have a sash of black velvet, 
knotted on the side. Use large ivory (or else old sil- 
ver) buttons and buckles. This suit would also look 
well trimmed with olive brown silk, but would be sim- 
ilar to the brown silk dress just mentioned. 

Wwow.—Your visiting-cards should now have “ Mrs. 
Mary Jones,” written in script, not ‘‘ Mrs. John Jones.” 

M. O.—Your sample of gray vigogne is very suitable 
for a stylish traveling dress. Make by the Double- 
breasted Redingote pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. V.; or else make an over-skirt and Dolman. 
Pleated silk ruffies are often made straight instead of 
bias. 





InexprRtenorp Ongs.—You will find illustrations 
and descriptions of an infant’s wardrobe in Bazar 
No. 85, Vol. V. Twenty-five cents will buy the entire 
set of cut paper patterns. 

H. A. B.—The poplins have advanced to $2. 

Mrs. W. M. R.—The term “crossed” in knitting 
signifies that the stitch referred to should be twisted 
in knitting it off; to do this, insert the needle in the 
stitch from the back toward the front, instead of in 
the usual manner. 

Evernre.—A vest-polonaise with Dolman sleeves 
would look well made of black cashmere, trimmed 
with guipure lace and insertion. Cut out the cash- 
mere under the insertion. Princesse and Gabrielle 
dresses are both worn by girls of five years. 

Do.ry Diwpiz.—Moiré antique is not as fashionable 
as plain repped silk. Itis said to be coming into vogue 
again, but at present is used more for trimming cuffs, 
vests, and various parts of costumes. Brides married 
in white wear pearls or diamonds. Duchesse lace is 
like Honiton, very open and fine. A flounce would 
cost from $20 a yard upward. 








PAINTINGS. 

Tue ancient and exquisite art of making enamels 
for ornaments has not indeed wholly disappeared from 
Europe. But no such work is now done in that kind 
as Limoges of old produced, and still less as we have 
caught glimpses of in the treasures of Chinese and 
Japanese manufacture. But the employment of paint- 
ing in jewelry, though it was carried to a high pitch of 
fashion and of success in the age of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. in France has never been more admirably practiced 
than it now is. Nor can any thing be imagined more 
delicate and gracious. Messrs. Sranr & Manovs, 22 
John St. (up stairs), true Athenians of their calling, ever 
on the watch for some new thing, were sure not te 
overlook this development of European art. Some of 
their brooches, bracelets, ear-rings of this kind are ab- 
solutely winning. In little dainty frames of chased or 
chiselled gold, the airiest little Pucks and Cupids dance 
and float, wanton and laugh. They seem small refugees 
from some one of Albano’s Arcadian canvases, as arch, 
as full of life, as quaint, as captivating as his most 
chubby and most darling imps. Festoons of flowers 
are woven about them. Grapes and the leaves of the 
vine overhang and entwine with them. Any thing 
more apt or charming to be worn by young girls in the 
first flush of their budding womanhood it would be 
hard to devise and not easy to dream of.—[Com.]} 





A Most Usrrun Arrtriote in every household is a 
fewing-machine. The Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine combines in every degree the most perfect 
machine yet invented. It is elegant in finish, simple 
to learn, runs smoothly and quietly, and, what is more 
important, is the cheapest. ‘The Wilson Machine has 
received the highest praise from all who have used it, 
and stands at the head of all sewing-machines. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States, The company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 








Take your Dyeing anv CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila.—[Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 

og can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 

Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 

dered aoe any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Tuinp Avenur, New York. 








FOR 
MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, & Tan, 


USE 
PERRY’S 
MOTH & FRECKLE 


LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


Depot, 49 Bond 8t., 
NEW YORK. 











| ff Sid by Druggists every- 


HAIR!!! 


L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rx and Great Jones Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rrra 
THEM AT WHOLESALE PRIOES. 


PRICE-LIST. 





quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do 4 do do - -+ - 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
me oe Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200.  24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents 


BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
, Bet. 22d 


and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. i. 
Goods sent C,O. D. by express, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of color and mon »y in registered letters or 
P. O. Order. 


imen No. P PHREN- 
FOR 10 Cts. w 01.g010ut, JOURXAL Bent, fst Os, 
y 








WALTHAM WATCHES 
FOR LADIES. 


We continue to sell these favorite Watches on the 
most liberal terms; that | we send them by Express 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and allow the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the watch be- 
fore paying the b The prices are extremely low. 


SOLID GOLD 


Hunting-Case Watches 
FROM $656. 


ALL WATCHES WARRANTED BY 
SPECIAL CERTIFICATE. 


Every one who intends to buy a watch this year 
should write for our Descriptive Price-List, and it will 
be sent free and postpaid by return mail. It gives full 
particulars, with prices, and much information, and 
will interest you whether you want to buy a watch or 
yg Pong you write please mention Harprr’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO, 


No.865 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW STEM-WINDING WATCH FOR 
LADIES IS NOW READY. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
lrave become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits, For sale every where. 
BROWN & Co., Boston. 














B. F. 





ILLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
7 s 
AS 9 Triple FA 
MAGIC COSTUME: cea arctic 


engra 
there is stillanother, viz.: a draped apron front. 
RR. ly different Costumes in o 


easy to 
rinted upon 


attern and cloth mode 
remium below. 

We furnish it “‘ READY MADE" in Linen or 
Batiste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 to 
$20; in any color of ladies’ cloth, handsomely 
trimmed, $25. SEND STAMP for our CAZA- 
LOGUE ot STYLES. 


lainest. They are PERFECT 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


QORITE, “Le Plus Nouvelle.” 


accordit ' in the year 1873, by A. Burdette Smith, in 
—This is the Acne of . Brel srenting te Act of eer of Congas, at Waskin-“on, DG. 


the Office of "0 Lil }p Bt Washin~‘oa, 


As a Polonaise. As a Waterproof. 


SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year! 


Every subscriber is entitled to select Patterns to the valueof ONE DOLLA 


Sample iW, mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD !!!! 


FREE. By enclosing ONE 
il be made ay YEARLY SUBSCRI 


b 


Address, 
P. O. Box 5055. 





DOLLA 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











Embroideries, Muslin Under; 
in the country. Every C.O. 
amination before acceptance. Send for Spring Cata- 
logue. Samp.xs and Prior-Lists mailed free from 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION. 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
8, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


- CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 353 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


rments, &c. Cheapest 
. pack subject to ex- 
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MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
L ™ For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
IB \\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
~\]] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
Z\ be | \pmace Numerous Testimo- 
<= Agi aif mials in its favor are being re- 
A | | |p& ceived from all parts of the United 
: F ites. 
| 2s l r LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
: yi HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
) Sole Manufacturers, 
ew Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 
* Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on crap 4 of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
Of every description for Ladies prom; tly executed a 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents, 
A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 
KID GLOVES eent postpaid for $1 00. 
Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 
color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 
and Dress Trimmings sent free on bg 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 


Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., New York. 


MAbs A. MICHEL, formerly with Marr 
Ga.ovurgau, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


ERBENA SEEDS! inestock otseeas 
of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 
lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per pkt., 


5pkts.¢1. J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 








1873, 


NOTICE. = 1873. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 








PATD. 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





ARE gi 
SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 
These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
be rarer Dry: Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ed States. 


t- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 





GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl 3t., are c! ed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and ed by Herr 


Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood 4 the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the —_— in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers. Peake, lyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET, 





Recommended by Leading 
_ Physicians. 


Should be worn by all la- 
dies who value health and 
comfort. They have been 


tly improved, and the fit 
fS perfect. 


They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 


A BRAVE BOOK, 
“WHAT WOMAN . 
'  §HOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by 2 
Woman (Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY). 

The ony work of the kind ever written py a WOMAN; 
is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty an 
eminent PRACTIOALNESS Will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
ed, it is written in such BRAVE, PURE style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents never have 
had such an opportunity to make money and do g' 
Terms and sample sheets mailed free on immediate ap~ 











plication. J.M.STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. _ 
TRUE TIME FOR $1, Sox». 


Magnetic Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. 

ect GEM for the ocket of every traveler, trader, 
omy farmer, and for RY BODY desiring a — 
timekeeper, and also a superior = Usual ee E 
size, steel work: 4 crystal, all in a neat OROL 
case. WARRAN ED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. te 4 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will “+4 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for hong $1; 
8 for $2. Circulars sent free. one. Order from 
the manufacturers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba~ 
F pouggau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” 


FOR $125. 












2 Flannel Bands........... ooo -@ $0 625f..$1 25 
GIO W GI oo oc ccccccose csc @ 250.... 500 
8 Flannel Skirts, Embroidered...@ 5 00....15 00 
2 Cambric @ 200.... 400 
2 Ma 300.... 600 
6 Linen Shirts 100.... 600 
6 Night Dresses 2 25....13 50 


5 50.... 


i Basket, completely Furnished. 

6 Pairs Knitted Shoes............ 

1 Embroidered Merino Shawl....... 

EVAL EMCG Glo a bsink sce ckcsiteses 

4 Murekta Dinpeh coc i 0:. ces see veties ses 

Set of Linen Diapers.................. oo. 250 

STee Nc snsssenrs wasnasetiasectiacaucd 0 50 

S Qeateed BIW: 6 «se ciceceuancess @ 075.... 2% 
$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robe “A,” for $75, and “B,” for $100, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND EETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 

Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORE, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ABE OFFERING - 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


AS TO PRIOES, QUALITIES, AND STYLES OF GOODS IN ALL 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR 


RETAIL STORE. 
Each Department will exhibit 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR EARLY 
SPRING WEAR. 

Special attention is requested to their 
GRISAILLE STRIPED SILKS, 
$1 per yard, cheap at $1 50, 

BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
Made in the highest styles, only $50 each. 
MOHAIR AND POPLIN SUITS, 

Entirely new, only $14. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
$25 each upward. 

LACE GOODS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, LLAMA 
SACQUES, POINTS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 





DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 

RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 
ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, without dis- 
appointment. Warranted in style and elegance 
equal, if not superior, to any foreign production. 
CHARGES EXTREMELY MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


ABNOED, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are constantly receiving all the BEST MAKES and 
NEWEST STYLES of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
CARPETINGS, 


To which they invite the attention of their Customers, 
and purchasers generally. 


HOTELS AND STEAM-BOATS 
CARPETED AND UPHOLSTERED 
In the best naanner and on the most favorable terms, by 
° ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Have now opened their 
SPRING AND SUMMER ASSORTMENT OF 
MOURNING DRESS @G@oonps, 
IN EVERY VARIETY SUITABLE FOR 
DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING. 
ALSO, 
TRIMMING CREPES, VEILS, COLLARS AND 
SLEEVES, HDKFS., &o., &o. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 













CASHME 


COLGATE & Co’s 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, 
FOR THE TOILET. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


‘HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fieurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, vik NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTIKK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
; usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER..No. 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... se 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT 
frome 4 to 1S YORE OI) sec ccaccscccccccecee . 
POSTILION - BASQUE 


8 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 


4 Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 


DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ a 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT...... reece cete “ 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
gi from 5 to 15 years old).............c2006 “ 44 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * @ 

DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT « 46 
48 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
CA a Seer creer eee 2 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
—_ (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 





-or exchanged. 


In ordering, please eee Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
, |FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
7 NESS PURPOSES, 

7 And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. Aj ents, Kel- 
ba ig Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 

uis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, lL Send for 
Pamphlet, 


A GREAT OFFER £ MARCH?! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 B’way, N.Y. 
will — of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR OasH, during THIS 
MONTH. New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash. THE WATERS CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
ains forcash. Monthly installments received, runnin; 


m one to three years. Illustrated Catalogues mail 



















GRENADINES, 


GRENADINES. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 


200 PIECES 2 YARDS WIDE, $1 25, $1 35, $1 50, 
$1 75, $2 00, and $2 50. 


BLACK SILKS, 


$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3; good bar- 
gains. CANNELL-STRIPE SILKS, $1 25, worth $1 75. 


JACKSON’S, 


Cor. BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 
Pw METALLIC SHIELDS— 





certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. By mail or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN CARD PRINTER.—Tre best, 
est, and most 


durable article for print- 


ig visiting cards in 
business at which 
now making from 

nd have done so 
now not beginning 
and, as only the 
the work, but with 







$10 to $20 per day, 
for years past, and! i 
to supply the dem Wj AgAW ang.) TED. 


best writers can do! 








than the most experie ® 
well printed cards with your name, as samples, 
post paid 50cts. BOND, MARTIN & CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Q 125 A WEEK! All expenses paid. Busi- 
ness new. NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 












1 BEAUTIFUL O1F, CHEROMOS mailed 
_C. 8, RILEY, Holland, N. ¥. 


for 50 cts., by 








$42 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 


MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 
BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading Jew- 
elers throughout the United States and New Dominion. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the manu- 

facturers, J.A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


TRY IT. 


The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS, 


“STOCKING 


‘SUPPORTER 


\ And SKELETON WAIST 


COMBINED. 


") Ask your Merchants 
for it. If you cannot 
) get it, we will send 
4 single one, prepaid, 
for Children, on re- 
ceipt of $1. For Miss- 
es and Ladies, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 

In ordering for Chil- 
dren, give the age— 
for Misses and Ladies, 
the height. 


Agents Wanted 
Send price for sam- 
ples. Solicit orders, 
and make money. 

A liberal discount to 
Agents & Merchants. 











Cut this out and keep 
it. Address 


2 Stiger Mfg. Co. 
= 60 WARREN ST. 
= P.O. Box 4391. N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just e-em containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re} resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 

ch garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York, 


HOLE ier T MO OME 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! hild can run it. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hivxiey Knittine Macn. Co., Bath, Me. 














5 t 90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. REFERS. 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 





cure for these evils. C21], or send stamp for evidence. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & é BROTHERS. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuet Hazarv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


2. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM’'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Hunry Hattan, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Avthor’s Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wm. Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
T4T pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By E:istx Recivs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors: 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH," by Exuisiéz 
Reoxivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 
+ 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- ~ 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorer 
Eutot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘“‘ The Mill on the 


loss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


5. 
HUDSON’S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Ferprgrio Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


6. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuarirs Greson 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack o 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


7. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarurs 
Reaveg, Author of “Hard Cash,” “‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cioth, 60 cts. 


8. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
bs the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligurroot, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Curnevix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 

HE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Etxicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

9. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Witt1am Braok, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?” ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘‘The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘“‘Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


10. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” “ Denis 
Donne,” “False Colors,” ‘Played Out,” ‘ The 
Dower House,” ‘“‘Theo Leigh,” ‘‘Only Herself,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


ta Harrer & Broturns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Mm Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less thau $300 

to make any Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
@O per ct. profit. We have 
ino Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
ears. Send for illustrated cir- 

r to over §0O Bankers, Merchants, 




















cular, in which we refe k h 

&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
ice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, —, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srznorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
** The Best are the Cheapest.”” cn 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 
























29 and 8 






- 150 
* 00 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. = ox 


Recom: ded b sicians and mothers. Re-| 
tains linen ea by pare is Se ey re 


roof. izee—1 4 
\ lek, on Se fureka Diaper af 
NX OH. G. Norton, 


ENRY SEYMOU 


co 








ug ood: A. See stam 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 





ZAR. 
Harrenr’s Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weeky, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Sunscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
a acer may comtr at any ee arog date eghirse 

i 0 subscription for the } zine begina 
er i ey Weekly or Bazar, with the Wanher 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ApVERTIstne IN Harper’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. - 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Ling—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. % 
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EVIDENT GENIUS. 
Emmy (snamma’s volunteer secretary). ‘‘ How is this to be answered, Kitty?. I don’t k hat to a 
(Reads) “‘ Mrs. Fitzmode at Home on the 3oth inst. from Four to Six o'Clock.?” pai Fs 


Kitty. “Well, I should write and say Mamma did not know Mrs. Fitzmode had bi r wonde: 
she should return to stop only Two Hours !” ict i 


FACETIZ. 


out” for subjects in comsporttion, a * mute, lorious 
Milton” espa | at sight this sentence om word 


egyric:” “‘ A few drops of pan ona 
lanes lump of sugar, is, often best tor aieiont with 
the stomach-ache.” : 
A LOAFER’S LOGIC. 
Worvay Pastor. “My learn to ted ; 
mone are never sent weet the TT feed 
em.” 


Practioat. Bor. “Oh, aie? but the mgiiths is sent 
to our house and the bread to yourn eer 
Senate anne 





Oar bilious contributor writes to tell us that his doc- 
tor informs him that he has liver —- for three peo- 
le. He adds that this seems so selfish that if we can 
ndicate any deserving cases of destitution in that par- 
ticular, he will be happy to hear of them. 
is alte Pca 


A country minister of “limited capacity” recently 
married for a second wife a widow of some property. 
Being an ardent servant of Mammon, a former neigh- 
bor asked him if he did not do well by the second 
marriage. ‘‘Oh yes, indeed,” he said, with animation ; 
and then, as an expression of reverent. awe stole into 
his face, he added, “and what is very remarkable, the 
clothes of my wife’s first husband just fit me.” 


—_——_—_———— 

A mosquito taper is a Pittsburg invention. It cre- 
ates such a smell when burning that the mosquitoes 
ask to be excused. It drives human beings out-doors 
also—which is its only defect. 


a os 
Apvior 10 Younc Men.—Love not, love not! the 
thing you love may dye. 


oy 
\ N 


— 
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WINTRY RHYMES. 

I don’t much care for summer, 

For autumn, or for spring; 
But ob, the latest comer 

I hate like—any thing! * 
Of phrases more aggressive 

I fain would be the minter, 
If they’d but, be expressive 

Of hatred for the winter. 


Such seasonable weather 

Some folks consider “ prime,” 
But I do altogether 

Detest the bitter time: 
It_may suit those who run, 

But Iam not a sprinter, 
And cam not see the fun 

Of this confounded winter. 


With steaming “‘ goes” of 
(Your only comfort-givet) 
One battles with the fog, 
But damages one’s liver. 
The doctor erores, alas! 
Of all one’s drink a stinter: 
Without the cheerful glass 
How desolate is winter! 


Some fancy frost is 
And talk of auting: 
in , ice 
I hold a thing for hating. 
*~ curse be on the lot, 
rom iceberg down to splinter; 


I like my weather hot, 
And can not bear the winter! 


The spring I can endure, 

If not too cold and showery; 
The summer can allure 

My praise for beauty flowery; 
And autumn, when fruit’s ripe, 

I like, but—Master Printer, 
Please put in larger type— 

I pO DETEST THE WINTER! 

~~. 


‘ THE MOST WELOOME SERIAL sust Now—“ A simple 
on. 





Nor aLtoGETHEx GatLant.—The proprietor of a 
large provincial menagerie has posted up the following 
notice: ‘* Ladies are requested not to remain station- 
ary in front of the cages. It tires the monkeys.” 


— jo 
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THE PASSAGE OF BROADWAY. 
WHAT ARE THESE BIG MEN WAITING BEHIND THIS YouNG Lapy FoR? ‘To RoB HER? No! To Insutt 


HER? No! 
THEN THEY CAN SLIP OVER SAFELY IN HER WAKE. 


THEY ARE ONLY WAITING TILL A POLICEMAN COMES TO EsCORT HER ACROSS THE STREET, AND 
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A DENT IN HIM. 


Younc Capson (with genuine surprise). ‘What a strange thing, Miss, your Dog don’t seem to like me!” 
Miss SNOBLEIGH (gwilelessly). ‘‘ Per-haps it’s because you hev them Dog-skin Gloves on.” 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 
(Never said, but thought of as we lit the cigar to go home.) 
“Do you like Browning?” asked a reading man of 
a young lady whom he had taken down to dinner. 
e fair creature by his side (who was no book- 
worm) answered, “‘ Yes, That is, I like crackling.” 
———————_—>_—_—— 


A curious discipline is enforced at revival meetings, 
where the reverend preachens notify to the speakers 


in the any man attempts to make a 
long he be sung down on the spot.” 
4 —_— _—— 
A - ata public school recently asked a boy 
which is: iy omed dignitary of the church. After 


100 , north, east, south, and west, the 
boy ‘replied, ‘‘ The weather-cock.” 
a 


“How did manage to win her affections 80 
quickly, Dan? ‘The recipe’s worth knowi 









wing.” 

] simple enough,” replied e. “The 
first night that T arrived at Sriicing bows in Auck- 
land I found myself to a young woman at 
supper, who, I soon found, was one of the newly ar- 
rived ligrants. I lc her over, Sn sow alte wie 
a round, str -looking lass, with a laughin 

| thous I *t know bow to 4 

e 8 eoft 

e, Sir—i to you 


a 
ge gave he 'a'kien. Baye che, 
assage gave her a squeeze and a kiss. Says she, 
Pow dare you?’ Says I, ‘I wants to m you, my 
dear.’ ‘Marry me ?’ cries she, laughing ; ‘why, I don’t 
know you.’ ‘No more do I you, my dear,’ says I; ‘so 
that makes it all fair and equal.’ She didn’t know 
how to put a clapper on that, so she = laughed and 
said she couldn’t think of it. ‘ Not think of it,’ says I, 
artful like, ‘not when you’ve come all these thousands 
of miles for the purpose?’ ‘ What do you mean?’ says 
she, staring. ‘Come, now,’ says I, ‘don’t tell me. I 
knows what's what. When aman immigrationizes it’s 
to get work; when a woman immigrationizes it’s to 
get married. You may as well do it at once.’ Well, 
she giggled a bit, and we were spliced two days after- 
ward. 

ee 


A boy carried enterprise to the very last of earth the 
other day by circulating advertising, sheets along a 
funeral procession of forty-seven sleighs. He stood 
by the road-side, assiduously regen, My his _bills, 
= didn’t miss any body in the r outside the 

earse. 



























































[And perhaps that was the reason. 


AN OLD “SAW” RE-SET. 
Morro ror AmatTEvr Vio.inists — Bowing and 
Scraping. , 
In Galloway large craigs are met with having an- 


cient writings on them. One on the farm of Knock- 
ieby has, cut deep on the upper side, 


** Lift me up, and I'll tell you more.” 


A number of people gathered to this craig and suc- 
ceeded in lifting it up, in hopes of being well repaid ; 
but instead of finding any gold, they found written 
0 : 

: “Lay me down as I was before.” 


The local wit who propounded this “‘ sell,” fortunately 
for himself, died some years since. 
—————_>——_ 


To WHOM IT MAY CONOERN.—Illegible writers are un- 
desirable acquaintances—their “‘c cters” are 
> > 
The. defense of a gentleman who had deprived his 
neighbor of his turkey and roasted it was that he found 
% on his fence, and seized it in payment for rent of the 
ence. 


———_>—————_ 
x is in lite: circles that Mr. Carlyle’s 
be translated into English. 
—_—_———— 


Mr. St. H—— had a capital stud groom who came 
with him from England. The first foal born in the 
colony of Wellington was from a mare of Mr. St. 
H—’s. Some officers and friends were admiring the 
pretty little creature, and one of the ladies asked the 
groom what his name would 

* Harribogene,” answered the groom, pat enough, 

“‘What? I never heard such a word before!” 

*“‘Didn’t you, now, miss? Well; it’s a wonder, too; 
4 what ey call them Maories as is born in the 

ace!” ° 

“ Harribogene” was the name of the horse to his dy- 
ing day. ° 7 

A leading lecturer classifies his audience as follows: 
The ‘‘still-attentives,” the “ quick-responsives,” the 
** hard-to-lifts,” the “ won’t-applauds,” and the “get- 
up-and-go-outs.” 


Dramatio Con.—What were the “ palmy” days of 
@ drama ?—When they were first-rate hands at act- 
g. 





“Come, Em’ly dear, let’s wait for a Car somewhere else, for I do believe a horrid good-for-nothing Fellow 


is taking a Bath in the Window behind us.” 








